Coming,  in  downtown  Rpthester,  Ne^ 
York  —  a  shopping  piaii,  designed  b, 
Victor  Gruen,  with  two  ieve^of stores  on  , 
roofed  and  air-conditioned  pedestrian  mait 
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MODERNIZATION  OF  THE  DOWNTOWN  STORE 


EXECUTIVE 


ARCHITECTURAL' 
r^^DESIGN  K 


PRODUCTION 


PRESIDENT 


SUPERVISORY 


STRUCTURAL 


CLERICAL 


EXECUTIVE 


DRAFTING  ROOM 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAFTING  ROOM 


FILE  AND  SUPPLIES 


EXECUTIVE 


ELECTRICAI 


EXECUTIVE; 


SPRINKLERS: 

p^^AND$^:;.'] 

PLUMBINGi; 


FILES  AND  SUPPLIES 


PLUMBING: 


DRARING 

ROOM 


INDUSTRIAL 

ENGINEERING 


CONFERENCE  ROOMS 


LOBBY 


RECEPTION  AREA 


PERSONNEL  AND  BUILDING  FACILITIES 


PROJECT  MANAGERS. 


You’ve  forced  us  to  do  it! 


Growing  steadily,  too  busy  helping  stores,  our 
three-floor  operation  had  to  go. 


October  15  we  moved  to  a  streamlined,  one- 
floor  office,  in  a  fine,  new  building.  Efficient 
flow  of  work  and  ideal  working  conditions  will 
result  in  better  service  to  our  many  friends  in 
retailing. 


Come  up  and  see  us  some  time. 


630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Address. 


GIFT  WRAPPINGS 

presents  a  wide  variety  of 
matching  or  contrasting 
Christmas  designs  for  your 
store-wrapped  packages. 


LMrn  how  easy,  how  qnick, 
how  inaxpMsiva  yoar  start  lift, 
wrapping  sarvict  can  ba! 

#  TIE-TIE  Gift  Wrappings 

3300  Logan  Bouiovard 
Chicago  47,  llllnola — s-ios 

Atnocostorobliptiontonit: 

□  Sand  infornMtion  and  samplas  on  p«ill-o«rt  bows 
^  □  Hava  raprasantativa  call  on  ma 


•  Elach  pull-out  bow  made  of 
lustrous  rayon  Satintone* 

•  Choice  of  3  and  4-in.  pom¬ 
poms  in  %-in.  width 

•  .\lso  available  in  5-in.  pom¬ 
poms  in  1  -in.  width 

•  In  all  the  popular  Christ¬ 
mas  colors 

•  Matches  lustrous  Satintone 
banding  gift  tie 

•  Requires  little  storage 
space 

•  120  of  a  color  to  a  carton 

•  Readily  lends  itself  to  in¬ 
ventory  control 


Now  your  gift  wrapping  sec-  ^ 
tion  can  produce  beautifully 
wrapped  packages  faster, 
more  economically.  No 
special  skill  or  equipment 
needed.  You’ll  find  tie-tie 
pull-out  bows  a  tremendous 
help  in  the  busy  Christmas 
selling  season. 


take  the  place  of 
“extra  hands” 
at  Christmas 
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NISON  DIAL-SET  PRINTERS 


PLUS  DENNISON  TAGS  AND  TICKETS 


Hopper  fed  model 
also  available 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

Framingham,  Mass.  •  Drummondville,  Quebec  •  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


The  standard 
of  efficiency 
in  retail 
price  marking 


KISS  THE  GIRLS 

GOODBYE... 


AND  MAKE  THEM  LOVE  YOU  WHEN 
THEY  LEAVE  YOU... 


Presented  by  "Mr.  Gardie" — the  guardian  of  Fine  Retail  Packaging. 
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"YOU  INSIST  THAT  YOUR  MANUFACTURERS  USE  MODERN 
PACKAGING  OF  QUALITY— 

WITH  EYE  APPEAL"  ^ 


WHILE  SOME  ‘OFFICE  BRASS'  KEEP  YAKKIN'  ABOUT 
THE  HIGH  COST  OF  'IN-STORE'  PACKAGING . . . 

Hfflffl  J 


<3> 


THEIR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  GOING  TO  THEIR  ' 
COMPETITORS  WHO  PROVIDE  AURACTIVE  TAKE-W/TH’ 
PACKAGING  REFLECTING  THE  STORE'S  PERSONALITY." 
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PUSH-THROUGH  handle 


irs  EASY  TO  MAKE 
CUSTOMERS  PROUD 
f  1  and  PLEASED 


WHEN  THEY  CAN 


TAKE  HOME  THEIR 


PURCHASES  IN  A 


COMPLETE  AND 


SAFE-LOCKIN6  TABS 


ATTRACr/VE  PACKAGE...!  LIKE  THIS  TRIM 

AND  STURDY 
GARDNER  " 
UNIFOLD  BOX 


with  GARDNER  UNIFOLD 
you  SAVE 


TIME 

Unifold  is  ready  to  pock 
in  half  the  time  required 
for  ordinary  boxes. 


SPACE 

Unifold  stacks 
compactly  under 
wrapping  desk. 


MONEY 

Unifold  saves  expense 
of  tape,  twine,  other 
fasteners.  Encourages 
customer  "take-withs”. 


PRESTO  A  smart-looking  box  in 

only  10  seconds! 


An  easy  "push-thru”  readies 
the  handle  for  carrying. 

One  simple  flip  ...  up  go 
side  walls  to  form  box. 

Another  motion  closes  Unifold, 
making  a  neat,  smart  package. 

Flip  self-locking  tabs  in  place, 
and  package  is  ready 
for  "The  Girls”. 


There's  a  Gardner  Folding  Box  for  All 
Retail  Packaging  Needs! 

Write  or  wire . . .  Retail  Box  Department 

DIAMOND  GARDNER  CORPORATION 

The  Gardner  Division 

255  S.  Cooper  Avenue,  Cincinnati  (Lockland)  15,  Ohio 
Phone  VAIley  1-2090 
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Ask  your  IBM  representative 
about  the  new  IBM  series/50  . . . 
low-cost  punched  card  system  de¬ 
signed  especially  to  fit  the  budget 
of  smaller,  growing  businesses. 


DATA 

PROCESSING 


TWINS . . .  except  for  one  detail; 
which  will  be  the  best  seller? 
Don’t  guess,  know. .  .with 
IBM  Merchandise  Control  Systems 

Start  pinpointing  customer  demands  the  minute  an  item  hits  your  sales  floor!  Know  the  hits 
and  misses  in  time  to  prevent  out-of-stock  items  and  avoid  overstock  of  slow  movers. 

How?  With  proven  IBM  Merchandise  Control  Methods. 

Want  hard  facts  on  how  to  reduce  markdown  losses  and  unclog  “open  to  buy”? 

Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative  or  write:  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A58-d, 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


Outlook  for  Second  Half  Is  Encouraging 


the  delivery  of  merchandise  on  time  and  in  the  manner 
ordered.  Then  along  with  an  improvement  in  deliveries, 
retailers  would  like  to  see  manufacturers  filling  their  re¬ 
orders  more  promptly.  The  fourth  most  frequent  request 
by  retailers  of  manufacturers  was  to  reduce  or  at  least  hold 
the  line  on  prices. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  this 
survey  that  most  retailers  are  taking  steps  to  improve  sell¬ 
ing  in  their  stores.  The  survey  shows,  for  example,  that 
the  majority  of  retailers  are  now  stressing  more  intensive 
sales  education  of  their  personnel.  Many  are  now  using  the 
sales  meeting  technique  and  in  those  instances  where  sales 
meetings  are  already  in  effect,  such  meetings  are  being  held 
more  frequently.  As  further  devices  for  better  selling, 
many  retailers  report  they  are  improving  their  displays, 
using  better  advertising  techniques  and  more  self-service. 

Apparently  the  spread  of  discount  houses  still  continues, 
for  38  per  cent  of  the  contributing  retailers  report  that 
more  discount  houses  are  now  operating  in  their  commu¬ 
nities,  while  only  10  per  cent  report  fewer  such  stores.  The 
remainder  (52  per  cent)  indicate  no  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  this  situation,  stores  are 
increasing  their  use  of  private  brands.  According  to  the 
survey,  40  per  cent  of  the  contributing  stores  are  now 
doing  this. 

Competition  from  stores  that  remain  of>en  on  Sunday  is 
a  problem  faced  today  by  one  out  of  every  four  of  the 
reporting  stores.  That  this  competition  is  increasing  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  35  per  cent  of  these  stores  report 
that  it  continues  to  grow  in  their  trading  areas,  while  25 
per  cent  indicate  that  it  has  now  become  quite  serious.  The 
variety  chain  drug  store  is  apparently  the  most  important 
Sunday  opening  threat  to  department  and  specialty  stores. 
I'hen,  in  order  of  importance,  come  the  discount  houses, 
the  highway  stores  and  the  supermarkets. 


Merchants  continue  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  an  improvement  in  sales  and  profits  this 
fall  and  Christmas.  This  was  indicated  by  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  completed  last  month  among  the  member  stores  of 
NRMA.  Over  225  store  heads  contributed  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  voiced  their  opinions  on  a  number  of  matters  of 
concern  to  retailers.  The  total  sales  of  this  group  of  stores 
last  year  was  in  excess  of  $2.5  billion. 


Sales.  Although  most  of  the  participating  retailers  report¬ 
ed  that  their  sales  volume  in  the  first  half  of  1958  dropped 
below  last  year’s  levels,'  52  per  cent  expect  their  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  'of  the  year  to  rise,  by  an  average 
of  four  per  cent  above  the  comparable  period  in  1957. 
Twenty-nine  per  cent  hope  to  break  even  with  last  year’s 
figures,  while  only  19  per  cent  believe  their  second  half 
sales  will  drop  below  the  1957  level. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole,  49  per  cent  of  the  stores  expect 
their  1958  sales  to  be  ahead  of  1957,  13  per  cent  believe 
they  will  break  even,  and  the  remainder  (38  per  cent) 
anticipate  a  small  sales  decline. 

Departments  most  likely  to  show  large  volume  increases 
this  fall,  according  to  the  reporting  stores,  are:  ready-to- 
wear  in  general,  infants’  and  children’s  wear  and  sports¬ 
wear.  Men’s  furnishings  were  mentioned  by  one  store  in 
every  five  and  home  furnishings  by  one  store  in  every  ten. 
Apparently  the  highest  hopes  for  the  coming  months  con¬ 
tinue  to  lie  in  wearing  apparel. 


Steps  to  Improve  Volume.  Asked  to  indicate  the  factors 
which  will  contribute  most  to  stepped-up  sales  during  the 
second  half  of  this  year,  63  per  cent  of  the  merchants  men¬ 
tioned  better  retail  promotion,  while  slightly  more  than 
half  of  them  listed  better  retail  salesmanship  and  public 
confidence  in  the  economy.  In  25  per  cent  of  the  replies 
there  was  stress  on  better  retail  buymanship.  An  almost 
equal  number  suggested  more  retail  promotion. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  results  of  this  survey  that 
merchants  generally  are  of  the  opinion  there  are  a  number 
of  things  manufacturers  can  do  to  improve  retail  sales  this 
fall.  First  of  all,  retailers  would  like  manufacturers  to 
provide  them  with  more  cooperative  advertising  and  also 
with  better  mats.  Next,  they  consider  as  most  important 


Inventories.  As  to  inventories  for  this  fall  and  Christmas, 
the  majority  of  the  contributing  stores  plan  to  maintain 
them  at  levels  which  will  be  four  jiercentage  points  lower 
than  last  fall.  On  the  basis  of  the  survey,  it  is  evident  that 
retailers,  generally,  feel  their  inventories  were  too  high  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  As  a  consequence,  most 
of  them  indicate  they  are  planning  not  only  to  institute 
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Meier  &  Frank  Co.'s  beautiful  new  store  in  Salem,  Oregon, 
with  store-side  parking  for  mer  1,000  cars. 


Meier  &  Frank  Company,  largest  department  store  in 
Portland,  Oregon — now  in  its  101st  year — bought  their 
first  Burroughs  Calculator  in  1918. 


results  without  motor  bar  or  control  keys.  Provide 
direct  subtraction  from  the  memory  dial.  And  that’s 
just  a  sample. 

Pick  from  hand-operated  portables,  manual  or  electric 
single-total  models,  and  electric  two-total  machines. 
Your  Burroughs  representative  will  be  happy  to  help 
you  select  the  model  for  your  needs.  Just  call  our  near¬ 
est  branch  oflSce  for  a  demonstration,  or  write  to 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Burroughs  Division,  Detroit 
32,  Michigan. 


Since  then,  with  a  modem  store  in  Salem  and  another 
on  the  way  at  Meier  &  Frank’s  Lloyd  Center,  M&F  has 
come  a  long  way.  Today,  Meier  &  Frank  Co.  uses  over 
60  Burroughs  Calculators  to  keep  pace  with  their  $50 
million-plus  business.  Sales  audit,  payroll,  accounting, 
advertising  and  many  sales  dep>artments — all  benefit 
firom  time-saving,  work-saving,  cost-saving  features  of 
Burroughs  Calculators. 


And  that’s  exactly  what  they  can  deliver  to  your  retail 
figuring  problems,  too.  For  Burroughs  Calculators  save 
time,  with  the  automatic  accumulator  dial.  Give  instant 
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better  stock  controls  but  to  buy  more  cautiously  and  near¬ 
er  the  expected  selling  season.  Evidently,  merchants  are 
counting  on  better  turnover  to  secure  higher  volume  this 
fall  even  though  their  merchandise  stocks  may  be  smaller 
than  in  1957. 

Because  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  “starved  retail 
inventories,”  the  participating  retailers  were  asked  whether 
they  had  lost  sales  this  year  because  of  inadequate  stock. 
By  far  the  majority  (84  per  cent)  answered  they  did  not 
feel  that  starved  retail  inventories  contributed  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  lost  sales  last  spring.  The  consensus  was  that  their 
stocks  were  generally  adequate  both  in  soft  and  hard  lines. 

Profits.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  stores  rep>orted  a  drop 
in  profits  during  the  first  six  months  of  1958,  with  the 
average  decline  amounting  to  seven  per  cent,  only  one  out 
of  five  of  the  contributing  merchants  feels  that  his  store’s 
profits  during  the  second  half  of  1958  will  be  less  than  the 
same  period  in  1957.  In  fact,  42  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  look  for  an  average  rise  in  profits  of  eight  per  cent 
during  the  second  half  of  this  year,  with  the  remaining  (38 
per  cent)  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  remain  even  with 
the  comparable  1957  period. 

What  about  profits  for  the  entire  year  of  1958?  Forty  per 
cent  believe  their  profits  will  be  ahead  of  last  year,  26  per 
cent  feel  they  will  just  equal  1957  profits,  and  the  rest  (34 
per  cent)  expect  their  profits  in  1958  to  be  less  than  in 
1957.  On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  figures,  it  would 
seem  that  on  the  average  the  profits  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  1958  will  be  about  one  p>er  cent  below 
1957  figures. 

Expense.  Expense  is  still  the  retailer’s  prime  target  in  his 
efforts  to  protect  profits  under  present  conditions.  The  re¬ 
porting  stores  were  asked  to  indicate  the  lines  along  which 
management  should  direct  its  efforts  to  protect  profits,  and 
more  than  60  per  cent  indicated  three  items  on  the  list  of 
possible  steps  offered.  They  are,  in  order  of  importance: 
strive  to  reduce  markdowns;  strive  to  lower  exp)enses,  and 
strive  for  greater  volume.  More  than  half  also  indicated 
they  consider  efforts  to  improve  turnover  important  at 
present,  and  also  that  efforts  to  get  higher  markons  would 
be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  difficulty  in  keeping  expenses  down  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  expense  categories 
where  retailers  find  expenses  continuing  to  rise.  On  the 


basis  of  the  survey,  the  most  important  expense  category 
troubling  retailers  today  is  in  the  field  of  salaries.  Then, 
in  descending  order  of  imjiortance,  are  to  be  found:  (1) 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  exp>ense;  (2)  increased 
transportation  costs  plus  the  recent  increase  in  postage 
charges  which  became  effective  on  August  1,  1958;  (3)  sup¬ 
plies,  and  (4)  the  continued  rise  in  taxes.  The  reference  to 
taxes  is  probably  caused  by  increases  in  personal  property 
taxes  in  the  various  localities  since  federal  and  state  income 
taxes  will  usually  rise  or  fall  with  volume  and  profits. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  contributing  merchants  have  taken  definite  action  this 
year  to  cut  expenses.  This  exjiense  reduction  has  been 
achieved  primarily  through  a  reduction  in  personnel.  But 
other  effective  methods  have  been  the  use  of  tighter  budget¬ 
ing  and  control,  the  reduction  of  deliveries  and  even  charg¬ 
ing  for  deliveries  in  some  cases.  Many  stores  have  appoint¬ 
ed  cost-cutting  committees  to  study  all  phases  of  their  oper¬ 
ations  for  possible  savings. 

Only  three  out  of  every  10  stores  report  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  stock  shortages  and  shoplifting  has  become  more 
serious  this  year.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  problem  is  now 
being  given  careful  attention  by  all  retailers.  The  measures 
being  taken  by  retailers  to  reduce  this  problem  of  stock 
shortages  and  shoplifting  now  fall  into  five  major  categor¬ 
ies,  as  follows:  (1)  an  increase  in  the  security  staff;  (2)  more 
detailed  paper  work  control;  (3)  increased  coof>eration 
with  law  enforcement  authorities;  (4)  encouraging  p>erson- 
nel  to  be  on  the  alert  for  shoplifters,  and  (5)  more  active 
prosecution  of  violators. 

Cutting  Mailing  Costs.  Since  the  increased  p>ostal  rates  be¬ 
came  effective  on  August  1st,  stores  have  been  forced  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  their  mailing  costs.  That  they 
have  been  successful  in  their  efforts  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  79  per  cent  of  the  retailers  who  contributed  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  have  been  able  to  cut  their  mail  exp>enses  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  number  of  different  methods.  Mentioned 
most  often  are  the  following  approaches: 

1.  Conducting  a  storewide  education  campaign 
on  the  subject  of  reducing  mailing  costs. 

2.  Discontinuing  mailing  account  statements  with 
small  or  zero  balances. 

3.  Cutting  down  on  the  use  of  air  mail,  particu¬ 
larly  on  weekends. 

4.  Consolidating  mailings,  esp)ecially  mail  being 


Some  Highlights  'i.'„  « 

A  sizable  minority  of  stores  (about  25  per  cent)  said  they 
hove  been  little  affected  by  the  recession;  about  15  per  cent 
hove  hod  higher  volume  this  year  than  lost.  .  .  .  Stores  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Districts  of  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and 
Dallas  averaged  volume  increases  of  one  to  two  per  cent.  .  .  . 
In  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Districts  volume  was  off  by 
an  average  of  seven  per  cent. 

Most  optimistic  District  was  Dallas,  whose  reporting  stores 
expect  to  end  1958  an  average  six  per  cent  over  1957. 


Two-thirds  of  the  largest  stores  (over  $10  million)  and  42  per 
cent  of  all  stores  say  they  are  increasing  their  use  of 
private  labels. 

More  cooperative  advertising  is  urgently  wanted  by  stores; 
30  per  cent  report  the/ve  had  more  during  the  past  year.  . .  . 
Less  than  a  third  think  well  of  the  national  advertising  done 
by  manufacturers.  .  .  .  Eight  out  of  10  stores  agree  that 
Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day  promotions  have  lost  their 
drive,  need  a  shot  in  the  arm. 
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automatic  elevator 
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Get  the 

most  out  of  your 
transportation  dollar 

by  using  the  brand  new 
Manual  for  Reducing  Transportation  Costs 


Chapter  1 ;  What  Should  the 
Merchant  Expect? 


Chapter  10:  Payment  of 

Transportation  Bills 


Chapter  16:  Imports  and  Ocean 
Marine  Insurance 


Chapter  2:  Functions  of  a  Retail 
Traffic  Department 

Chapter  3:  Efficient  Transporta¬ 
tion  Control  Contrib¬ 
uted  TO  Net  Profit 


Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 

Chapter 


4:  Statistical  Data  on 
Retail  Transportation 

5:  Freight  Classification 

6:  Freight  Tariffs 

7:  Routing  and  Shipping 
Instructions 

8:  Chargebacks 

9:  Overcharges  on 

Transportation  Bills 


Chapter  11: 

Chapter  12: 
Chapter  13: 

Chapter  14: 

Chapter  15: 


Tracing  and  Expediting 
Shipments 

Transit  Insurance 

Demurrage  and 
Storage  Charges 

Placement  and  Collec¬ 
tion  OF  Loss  OR  Damage 
Claims 

Shipping  Documents 


Chapter  17: 

Chapter  18: 
Chapter  19: 
Chapter  20: 
Chapter  2 1 : 


Federal  and  State 
Regulation  of 
Domestic  Carriers 

Checklist 

Traffic  Glossary 

Appendix 

Shipping  Points 
AND  Commodities 


Shipping  instruction  section  contains  a  list  of  805  shipping  points  and  the 
kinds  of  merchandise  shipped  from  each  city.  This  section  can  be  used  by 
each  store  to  fill  in  its  own  detailed  shipping  instructions  for  each  of  its 
shipping  points.  Thus  stores  can  develop  effective  routing  guides  which 
will  enable  them  not  only  to  give  economical  shipping  instructions  to 
manufacturers  but  also  to  charge  back  excess  transportation  charges  when 
manufacturers  do  not  follow  stores'  instructions. 


LEONARD  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  MANUAL  FOR  REDUCING 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS. 

.  Bill  me  (Members  only)  .  Check  enclosed 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE  . 

Mak*  checks  payable  to  NRAAA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


PRICES 

To  NRMA  Members 

$9.75  per  copy;  if  two  or  more 
copies  ore  ordered 
$9.00  per  copy 

To  Non-Members 
$15  per  copy 
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sent  to  New  York  buying  offices. 

5.  Handling  intra-company  mail  by  shuttle  trucks. 

6.  Using  postcards  wherever  possible,  especially 
for  notices  to  customers. 

7.  Using  bulk  rate  mail  more  often. 

8.  Not  insuring  parcel  post  except  returns  to 
manufacturers. 

9.  Screening  mailing  lists  more  carefully  so  that 
all  names  and  addresses  are  correct. 

10.  Reducing  the  number  of  enclosures  sent  with 
monthly  statements. 

11.  Cutting  down  on  the  use  of  jwstage  paid 
return  envelopes. 

12.  Putting  customers’  developed  prints  in  heavy 
envelopes  and  sending  them  fourth  class. 

Promotion  and  Advertising.  A  check  on  the  promotional 
methods  used  by  stores  indicates  there  will  be  very  little 
change  in  the  newspaper  linage  they  buy  this  fall  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last.  Only  24  per  cent  say  they  plan  to  reduce 
their  linage  and  these  are  offset  by  an  almost  equal  number 
who  plan  to  use  increased  space.  The  remainder  plan  to 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

Store  heads  apparently  are  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
the  extent  to  which  national  advertising  does  a  job  for 
them  at  the  retail  counter.  Only  32  f)er  cent  expressed  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  help  they  receive,  52  f>er  cent  rate  it  as 
just  fair,  while  the  rest  (16  per  cent)  consider  it  of  little 
value.  Evidently  many  merchants  believe  that  local  coojj- 
erative  ads  do  the  job  much  better. 

There  has  been  little  change  this  year  in  the  amount  of 
vendor-paid  advertising,  according  to  the  survey.  Only 
three  stores  in  every  10  report  an  increase  in  such  advertis¬ 
ing,  one  in  10  reports  a  decrease,  while  the  remainder  (six 
stores  out  of  10)  indicate  no  change. 

The  survey  also  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  72  per 
cent  of  the  contributing  merchants  still  use  manufacturers’ 
list  prices  in  their  ads.  Four  out  of  every  10,  however,  say 
they  favor  discontinuing  this  practice.  As  for  the  use  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  false  retail  comparatives,  this  practice  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  participating  stores  say  they  are 
finding  more  cases  of  this  practice  today. 

By  far  the  majority  of  retailers  agree  that  both  Mother’s 
and  Father’s  Day  promotions  need  a  good  shot  in  the  arm 
to  restore  their  slipping  volume.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores  stress  this  point  of  view  about  Mother’s 
Day  and  80  per  cent  feel  the  same  way  about  Father’s  Day. 

Credit.  Turning  their  attention  to  credit,  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  store  heads  feel  that  the  present  level  of  consumer 
debt  is  too  high.  A  much  larger  group  (45  per  cent)  see  no 
cause  for  alarm.  The  remainder  (39  per  cent),  however, 
believe  that  care  should  be  exercised  in  extending  credit 
today.  Good  judgment  in  screening  accounts  is  always 
essential. 

A  majority  of  stores,  the  survey  reveals,  do  not  expect 
any  increase  in  bad  debt  losses  this  year.  Actually,  62  per 
cent  foresee  no  change,  nine  per  cent  look  for  a  drop,  while 
only  29  per  cent  believe  their  bad  debt  losses  will  rise 
in  1958. 

Most  department  and  specialty  stores  carry  their  own 


accounts  receivable.  Only  four  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  sell  their  receivables  outright,  while  seven  per  cent 
use  their  receivables  as  loan  collateral.  The  remainder  (89 
per  cent)  finance  their  receivables  themselves. 

The  results  of  this  survey  verify  the  current  popularity 
of  the  optional  or  all  purpose  credit  plan.  These  plans  are 
now  offered  to  customers  by  58  per  cent  of  the  stores  who 
contributed  to  the  survey  and  an  additional  12  pter  cent 
indicate  they  are  considering  adopting  them. 

Modernization.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  stores  reported 
that  they  have  made  sizable  improvements  in  their  store 
plants  during  the  past  12  months.  Despite  the  business  set¬ 
back  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  only  20  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  abandoned  or  postponed  any  capital  im¬ 
provements  that  were  planned  for  1958. 

Careers  in  Retailing.  Although  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
stores  report  they  now  have  formalized  programs  for  re¬ 
cruiting  high  school  and  college  graduates  for  retail  careers, 
it  was  encouraging  to  find  38  per  cent  of  the  stores  plan¬ 
ning  to  participate  in  the  National  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week  (October  12-18, 1958)  which  is  sponsored  by  NRMA. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  these  stores  were  to  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  individual  store  effort,  the  remainder  were  join¬ 
ing  other  stores  in  community-wide  efforts  organized  by 
their  local  retail  merchants’  associations  in  cooperation 
with  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

National  Legislation.  The  survey  shows  that  merchants 
today  are  alert  and  conscientious  in  legislative  matters. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  store  heads  reported  they 
have  contacted  their  congressional  representatives  during 
the  past  six  months  on  legislative  matters  affecting  retail¬ 
ing.  This  “grass  roots’’  support  proved  most  effective  on 
several  occasions  during  the  past  session  of  Congress. 

Business  Conditions.  Sixty  f>er  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
indicate  their  trading  area  is  now  enjoying  a  business  re¬ 
covery.  In  other  areas  still  affected  by  the  economic  set¬ 
back,  most  of  the  stores  look  for  a  balancing  of  volume  by 
late  fall.  But  there  are  still  a  few  who  do  not  look  for  a 
sharp  upswing  until  the  beginning  of  1959  at  the  earliest. 

Most  Important  Problems.  The  last  question  on  the  survey 
called  for  the  store  heads  to  list  those  problems  they  feel 
are  most  important  and  require  careful  attention  today. 
The  smaller  store  merchants  listed  them  in  this  order:  (1) 
competition  from  big  stores;  (2)  rising  labor  costs;  (3)  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  adequately  trained  personnel,  and  (4) 
maintaining  volume  in  the  face  of  rising  costs. 

As  for  the  larger  store  operators,  they  emphasized  these 
as  their  most  impmrtant  problems:  (1)  wage  and  hour  legis¬ 
lative  proposals;  (2)  the  difficulty  in  securing  better  per¬ 
sonnel;  (3)  increased  taxation;  (4)  the  over-all  problem  of 
expense  reduction;  (5)  downtown  development;  (6)  rising 
labor  costs,  and  (7)  the  need  for  better  selling  techniques. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  won’t  come  easy  but  one 
merchant  suggests  this  formula;  “Learn  how  to  keep  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  your  nose  to  the  grindstone  and 
your  eye  on  the  horizon  simultaneously!’’ 
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What  WeVe  Learned 
From  The  Recession 

Among  other  things,  that  the 
service  fields  are  bidding  ever 
more  powerfully  and  successfully 
for  the  consumer  dollar 

By  George  W.  Dowdy 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Genera!  Manager, 

Belle  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  President,  NRMA 


An  amazing  display  of  buying 
'Strength  by  the  nation’s  consum¬ 
er  was  primarily  responsible  for 
bringing  the  recessionary  trend  to  a 
halt  last  spring.  This  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  now  bids  fair  to  be  the  spark 
that  will  assure  a  higher  level  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  closing  three  months  of 
1958. 

The  public’s  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  has  never  wavered.  Industrial 
production  declined,  unemployment 
increased,  and  statistics  clearly  accent¬ 
ed  the  bleak  side  of  the  business  situa¬ 
tion.  These  developments  could  very 
well  have  frightened  the  public  into 
sitting  on  its  hands  and  confining  its 
buying  to  bare  necessities. 

Consumers  in  such  hard-hit  unem¬ 
ployment  areas  as  the  steel  and  auto¬ 
motive  centers  were  in  many  instances 
forced  to  curtail  their  spending.  But 
the  typical  shopp>er  did  not  consider 
that  she  had  a  padlock  on  her  pocket- 
book. 

Consumers  as  a  group  gave  little 
heed  to  recessionary  statistics,  beyond 
using  them  as  conversation  pieces. 

As  a  result,  even  during  the  darkest 
of  the  recessionary  months  the  public 


stepped  up  its  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  from  comparative  1957 
level.  Please  note  that  I  have  included 
services  as  well  as  merchandise.  I’ll 
have  more  to  say  about  this. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  consumers 
all  through  this  year  have  been  boost¬ 
ing  their  purchasing  power  by  reduc¬ 
ing  their  rate  of  savings.  This  may  be 
considered  another  sign  of  consumer 
confidence  in  the  future. 

Here  are  some  other  signs: 

Non-Durable  Sales  Ahead.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  figures  on  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  for  all  kinds  of  stores  on  a 
nationwide  basis  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1957  were  $112.2  billion. 
This  year,  sales  in  January  through 
July  aggregated  $111.3  billion  or  only 
0.8  per  cent  below  the  all-time  record 
high  achieved  in  the  1957  f>eriod. 

This  over-all  performance  is  certain¬ 
ly  quite  favorable  in  view  of:  (1)  the 
recessionary  trend  in  business  which 
dominated  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  (2)  the  fact  that  automotive  sales, 
which  reflected  a  13.8  per  cent  decline 
in  relation  to  a  year  earlier,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  figures. 


Actually,  the  public  in  the  first  sev¬ 
en  months  of  this  year  cut  its  spending 
for  automobiles  by  $3.2  billion.  This 
brought  automotive  sales  down  to  $20 
billion  from  $23.2  billion  in  the  com¬ 
parative  1957  period. 

The  truth  is  total  retail  sales  would 
have  been  ahead  of  their  record  1957 
levels  had  it  not  been  for  a  lagging  de¬ 
mand  for  automobiles. 

This  is  clearly  f)ointed  up  when  au¬ 
tomotive  sales  are  eliminated  from  the 
totals  in  both  years.  Then,  the  seven- 
month  decline  of  $921  million  or  0.8 
per  cent  in  total  retail  sales  for  all 
kinds  of  stores  in  1958  becomes  a  gain 
of  $2.28  billion  or  2.6  jaer  cent. 

Except  for  the  so-called  durable 
goods  lines  —  automobiles,  furniture, 
appliances,  lumber,  hardware  and  sim¬ 
ilar  items— retail  sales  nationally  have 
been  largely  on  the  plus  side  in  1958. 
Consumers  have  actually  increased 
their  purchases  for  apparel  and  other 
non-durables. 

Department  of  Commerce  figures 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
report  a  2.8  per  cent  sales  gain  for 
stores  in  the  apparel  group.  Retailers 
in  the  general  merchandise  group 
chalked  up  a  0.5  per  cent  increase. 

Food  stores  made  the  best  showing 
with  a  7.1  per  cent  gain. 

The  Real  Competition.  A  moment  ago 
I  emphasized  consumer  expenditures 
for  “services."  Briefly,  services  cover 
a  host  of  items,  such  as  medical,  dental 
and  legal  fees,  rental  payments,  utility 
bills,  traveling  expenses  and  educa¬ 
tional  costs. 

The  number  of  dollars  spent  by  con¬ 
sumers  for  services  has  increased  sharp¬ 
ly  in  every  year  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Typical  of  what  is 
happening  is  the  record  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  in  relation 
to  the  first  half  of  1957. 

The  public  stepped  up  its  spending 
for  various  soft  goods  lines  by  $4.3 
billion  at  the  annual  rate  but  it 
boosted  its  outgo  for  services  by  $5.7 
billion  at  the  annual  rate. 

Meanwhile,  the  annual  rate  of  sav¬ 
ings  has  been  reduced  from  6.8  per 
cent  of  disposable  income  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1957  to  6.2  per  cent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1958-  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  cut  from  a  rate  of  7.6  per 
cent  in  the  second 'quarter  of  1957  to 
6.2  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter  of 
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1958.  This  lower  rate  of  savings  gave 
consumers  more  dollars  to  spend. 

These  two  developments— the  in- 
CTeasing  number  of  consumer  dollars 
going  into  various  forms  of  services 
and  the  diminishing  number  of  dollars 
going  into  savings— are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  retailer.  They  empha¬ 
size  that  the  retailer’s  main  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  comes 
not  from  the  savings  institutions,  but 
from  the  service  fields. 

Here  are  a  few  other  economic  fac¬ 
tors  to  keep  in  mind: 

1)  The  automotive  industry  soon 
will  be  putting  on  an  intensive  drive 
to  sell  new  1959  models.  This  means 
that  most  retailers  will  be  contending 
with  a  competitive  factor  which  has 
been  largely  ineffective  so  far  this  year. 

2)  Both  personal  income  and  dis¬ 
posable  income  have  held  consistently 
above  comparative  year-ago  levels  all 
through  1958.  This  margin  is  actually 
widening,  as  wage  increases  by  both 
government  and  industry  and  in¬ 
creased  pay  rolls  from  longer  working 
hours  and  declining  unemployment 
take  effect. 

3)  Disposable  income— every  dollar 
of  which  is  free  for  spending  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  individual  desires— will 
climb  to  the  highest  levels  on  record 
this  year.  In  the  first  six  months  it  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  greater  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1957.  The  rise  for  all  of  1958  is  likely 
to  top  1957  by  $7  billion  or  more. 

These  developments  clearly  tell  us 
that  sales  can  be  increased  in  the 
months  ahead.  But  a  good  outlook 
does  not  guarantee  any  gains.  The 
service  fields  are  bound  to  do  well— 
and  if  retailers  sit  back  with  skimpy 
stocks  “just  hoping,’’  the  services  will 
do  even  better.  Consumers  will  have 
the  dollars  to  spend,  but  it  will  be  up 
to  retailers  individually  to  get  as  many 
of  these  dollars  as  possible. 

Management's  Leadership.  That’s  the 
first  step.  Next,  we  must  make  sure 
that  our  own  people  help  us  to  turn 
these  sales  dollars  into  profits. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  put  enough  of  our¬ 
selves  into  our  businesses  so  that  every¬ 
one  in  the  store— before  making  any 
move— asks  himself,  as  we  ask  our¬ 
selves:  “Is  this  profitable?” 

If  we,  personally,  show  our  people 
how  we  approach  this  problem  of 


making  a  profit,  we  will  get  some  bed¬ 
rock  results.  We  cannot  control  costs, 
sell  goods,  and  make  a  profit  by  sitting 
in  an  office  and  dictating  memoran¬ 
dums.  It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone 
to  feel  any  great  sympathy  for  the  aims 
of  a  name  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  We 
must  make  this  job  a  storewide  effort. 
We  must  have  the  help  of  everyone 
who  works  with  us.  And  to  have  their 
help  we  must  be  sure  that  they  under¬ 
stand  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  why 
we  are  trying  to  do  it,  and  how  we  are 
trying  to  do  it.  We  must  get  out  and 
talk  to  our  people,  give  them  the  per¬ 
sonal  encouragement  and  leadership 
that  will  inspire  them  to  help  us  win 
this  struggle  against  mounting  costs 
and  shrinking  profits. 

What  must  we  do  to  make  our  stores 
strong? 

We  must  build  the  right  spirit  in 
our  organizations  .  .  . 

We  must  give  our  f>eople  the 
prop>er  motivation  .  .  . 


We  must  see  that  enthusiasm  [per¬ 
vades  the  entire  organization . . . 

We  must  encourage  our  buyers  to 
spend  more  time  on  the  flew, 
to  work  at  establishing  a  firm 
personal  contact  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  .  .  . 

We  must  impress  on  everybody  in 
our  stores  that  selling  is  at  least 
as  great  a  resf>onsibility  as  buy¬ 
ing. 

In  short,  we  must  return  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  retailing  of  our  predecessors.  We 
must  put  more  of  ourselves  in  our 
stores. 

Yes,  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  the  time 
and  make  the  effort.  We  are  the  lead¬ 
ers,  and  we  cannot  shirk  this  leader¬ 
ship.  We  must  see  that  our  knowledge 
is  passed  on.  If  we  do,  we’ll  not  only 
build  better  and  more  profitable 
stores,  we’ll  create  a  new  generation  of 
retailing  giants. 

And  we  ourselves  will  be  better  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  effort. 


ABO  MARKS  ITS  25th  ANNIVERSARY  m  -.t 


An  attendance  of  more  than  1,500 
retailers  and  manufacturers  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  25th  anniversary  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
November  5th,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York. 

Since  its  founding  in  1933,  the  ABO 
has  been  closely  affiliated  with  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  NRMA 
building.  John  Block,  now  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Kirby  Block,  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group.  Other  charter  mem¬ 
bers  were  the  late  Felix  Lilienthal  of 
Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  Frank  Bradley  of 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate  and  the  late 
Charles  Weill  of  Weill  &  Hartmann, 
now  Charles  Weill,  Inc. 

ABO  president  during  1957-1958 
has  been  Arthur  E.  Littman,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Littman-Subow,  Inc.  William  Burston, 
manager  of  the  NRAAA  Merchandising 
Division,  is  the  executive  secretary  of 
ABO. 

ABO,  which  had  19  members  in  its 
first  year,  now  has  36.  Among  them 
they  represent  nine  of  every  10  depart¬ 


ment  and  specialty  stores  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  doing  a  combined  annual  volume 
of  more  than  $15  billion. 

AAember  firms  of  the  organization 
are  these:  Allied  Purchasing  Corp., 
American  Retailers  Service,  Inc.,  Jack 
Anstending  &  Son,  Arkwright,  Inc.,  As¬ 
sociated  Merchandising  Corp.,  Freder¬ 
ick  Atkins,  Inc.,  Jack  Braunstein,  Inc., 
Harry  Camp  Millinery  Co.,  Cavendish 
Trading  Corp.,  City  Stores  Mercantile 
Co.,  Cohn-Sobel,  Consolidated  Milli¬ 
nery  Corp.,  Emporium  World  Millinery 
Co.,  Lillian  Feuer,  Inc.,  Gimbel's  Cen¬ 
tral  Buying  Office,  Goldstein  Millinery 
Co.,  Jack  Hartblay,  Inc.,  Arthur  Hol¬ 
man,  Inc.,  Independent  Retailers  Syn¬ 
dicate,  S.  Irene  Johns,  Inc.,  Kirby  Block 
&  Co.,  Irving  C.  Krewson  Corp.,  Laser- 
sohn-Doneger  Corp.,  Felix  Lilienthal  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Macy's  Corporate  Buying  Di¬ 
vision,  May  Department  Stores,  Mc- 
Greevy,  Werring  &  Howell,  Meier  & 
Frank  Co.,  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate, 
Ogus,  Rabinovich  &  Ogus,  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Dewes  &  Klein,  The  Mary  Sher- 
well  Office,  Specialty  Stores  Associa¬ 
tion,  John  S.  Subow,  Inc.,  Charles 
Weill,  Inc.,  and  Youth  Fashion  Guild. 
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Besides  the  main  stores  of  McCurdy  &  Company  and  B.  Forman  Co.,  there  will  be  two  levels  of  smaller 
stores  along  this  roofed  and  air  conditioned  promenade,  which  is  400  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide. 


A  Seuen-Acre  Shopping  Center 
in  Doufntoiun  Rochester,  N,  V. 


COMPLETED  plans  for  a  shopping 
center  such  as  no  central  city  area 
in  the  world  now  possesses  were  re¬ 
vealed  last  month  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  On  downtown  land  acquired 
during  the  past  two  years  by  the 
owners  of  McCurdy  &  Co.  and  B. 
Forman  Co.,  the  seven-acre  center  will 
be  known  as  the  Midtown  Plaza.  It 
will  include  the  existing  buildings  of 
Me  Curdy’s  and  Forman’s  which  are 
to  be  modernized  and  enlarged,  and  a 
roofed*  and  air  conditioned  shopping 
mall,  400  feet  long,  lined  by  stores  on 
two  levels.  The  new  retail  space  will 
amount  to  about  300,000  square  feet. 


Also  within  the  Plaza  will  be  a  new 
18-story  office  building,  whose  upper 
three  floors  will  contain  hotel  facilities 
and  a  restaurant.  The  Manger  Hotel 
squares  off  the  Plaza  site  at  one  corner. 
Like  the  stores  and  office  building,  it 
will  be  served  by  a  three-level  under¬ 
ground  garage  with  space  for  2.000 
cars. 

The  Midtown  Plaza  plan,  drawn  by 
Victor  Gruen,  resembles  that  of  South- 
dale,  Minneapolis,  except  that  the 
scale  is  much  larger.  Like  Southdale, 
the  Midtown  Plaza’s  climate<ontrolled 
mall  will  have  gardens  and  a  sidewalk 
cafe,  and  it  will  be  available  after  busi¬ 


ness  hours  for  exhibits,  concerts  and 
city  events  of  all  kinds.  (At  Southdale 
not  long  ago  the  mall  was  the  setting 
for  a  ball  given  by  the  community’s 
symphony  orchestra  association.) 

Construction  costs  to  the  developers 
are  estimated  at  $15  million.  To  carry 
out  the  project,  the  McCurdys  and 
Formans  have  formed  the  Midtown 
Holding  Corporation.  Gilbert  J.  C. 
McCurdy  is  president,  Maurice  R.  For¬ 
man  vice  president,  Frederick  C.  For¬ 
man  treasurer  and  Gordon  W.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  secretary. 

Midtown  Plaza  is  a  private  develop¬ 
ment,  but  it  requires  from  the  city  of 
Rochester  cooperation  in  three  re¬ 
spects:  (1)  an  extension  of  Broad  Street 
to  improve  access  and  carry  out  the 
planned  inner  loop  circulation  of  traf¬ 
fic;  (2)  permission  to  close  off  two 
streets  to  create  the  mall  and  lanes  ! 

j 

In  this  view  of  the  model  of  Midtown 
Plaza,  the  long  side  on  the  left  is  Clinton  ^ 
Avenue,  with  the  Manger  Hotel  in  the 
upper  corner.  Next  to  it  is  the  Forman 
store  and  one  side  of  the  new  shopping  ■. 
center.  The  tall  structure  is  the  proposed 
office  building.  The  low,  skylighted  build-  \ 
ing  next  to  it  is  the  arcade,  which  runs 
back  between  the  McCurdy  building  and 
the  Manger  to  Main  Street,  at  top  of  the 
photo.  From  the  opposite  side  of  Main 
Street,  Sibley,  Lindsay  ir  Curr  and  E.  W. 
Edxuards  face  the  Plaza  site.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  photo  is  the  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  of  Broad  Street,  erbssing  Clinton,  and 
the  complex  of  underground  garage, 
underground  receiving  and  delivery  en¬ 
trances  and  bus  terminal. 
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MODERNIZATON 

DOWNTOWN 


leading  to  the  mall;  and  (3)  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  underground  garage. 

At  a  meeting  on  September  25th, 
when  these  plans  were  made  public  for 
th?  first  time,  it  developed  that  the 
municipal  authorities  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  as  the  project  took  shaf>e,  and 
that  the  street  and  parking  proposals 
are  in  accord  with  the  City  Planning 
Ckjmniission’s  over-all  program  for 
Rochester.  Mayor  Peter  Barry  called 
the  McCurdy-Forman  plan  “a  con¬ 
crete,  specific  reward  of  10  years  of 
work  by  the  Planning  Commission  and 
city  administrations  to  restore  down¬ 
town  Rochester.”  The  Plaza  develop¬ 
ment  promises  to  reverse  the  long 
downward  trend  in  Rochester’s  central 
city  tax  revenues. 

There  are  other  factors  which  en¬ 
courage  the  belief  that  Midtown  Plaza 
will  not  suffer  the  postponements  and 
difficulties  that  have  been  the  fate  of 
similar  plans  in  other  cities.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
property  has  already  been  acquired, 
without  benefit  of  subsidy  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  from  any  government  agency. 

Gilbert  McCurdy  described  the  sev¬ 
en  acres  of  downtown  property  on 
which  the  new  building  will  rise  as 
now  “pockmarked  with  obsolescent 
buildings  and  surface  parking  lots.” 
The  cost  per  square  foot  of  this  deteri¬ 
orated  downtown  real  estate  was  nev¬ 
ertheless  as  high  as  the  cost  per  acre 
in  suburban  centers.  This  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  tall  office  build¬ 
ing  to  the  financial  health  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  “Only  by  intensified  vertical  de¬ 
velopment  with  multiple  land  use  can 
these  costs  be  warranted,”  said  Mr. 
McCurdy. 

Both  of  the  stores  sponsoring  this 
project  have  successful  branches  in 
suburban  shopping  centers.  B.  For¬ 
man  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  fashion  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  in  the  country,  has  one 
complete  branch  store  and  one  for 
children’s  wear.  “Forman’s  Fabulous 
50th”  anniversary  is  being  celebrated 
this  year.  McCurdy’s,  which  occupies 
four  linked  buildings  on  its  downtown 
site,  has  two  suburban  branches.  Mc¬ 
Curdy’s  is  well  known  for  civic  activi¬ 
ties,  for  an  employee  profit  sharing 
plan  and  for  its  unbroken  tradition  of 
strict  Sabbath  observance.  On  Sunday 
the  curtains  are  closed  in  the  display 
windows  and  there  is  no  McCurdy  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Sunday  papers. 


ODERNIZATION  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  words.  For 
one  store  it  means  the  conversion  of 
showcases  to  open-selling  fixtures;  for 
another  it  means  a  whole  new  plant. 
In  this  issue  of  Stores  we  have  assem¬ 
bled  a  sample  of  modernization  activ¬ 
ities  on  every  scale,  and  advice  from 
specialists  on  many  phases  of  store  im¬ 
provement.  We  have  done  this  in 
terms  of  the  individual  store  rather 
than  of  the  downtown  environment  as 
a  whole. 

This  is  not  with  any  intention  of 
minimizing  the  importance  of  the 
movement  to  create  new,  beautiful 
and  efficient  downtown  environments. 
Much  of  the  activity  reported  in  these 
pages  is  the  direct  result  of  municipal 
improvements  which  are  making 
downtowns  more  accessible  and  more 
attractive.  There  are  other  cases  where 
one  store’s  modernization  has  simply 
set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  improve¬ 
ment  among  its  neighbors. 

What  is  not  reported  here,  because 
there  is  nothing  happening  except  de¬ 
terioration,  is  the  case  of  the  stores  for 
which  modernization  now  would  truly 
be  an  unwise  investment.  As  Milton 
Woll’s  article  (page  21)  points  out, 
there  are  situations  in  which  money 
sjjent  for  air  conditioning,  a  new’  front 
or  open-selling  fixtures,  is  money 
thrown  away.  One  of  these  situations 
is  the  failure  of  a  municipality  to  take 
steps  to  halt  the  decay  of  its  business 
district.  Merchants  and  other  down¬ 
town  property  owners  may  be  drag¬ 
ging  their  feet,  doing  nothing  to  stir 
up  municipal  action  and  failing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  each  other.  One  retailer, 
describing  such  a  situation  in  his  own 
town,  says: 

“Few  small  merchants  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  modernize  internally  in  an  out¬ 
moded  setting.  Most  downtowns  are 
obsolete.  The  remedy  must  be  a  f>olit- 
ical  one.  That  is  often  difficult  because 
the  merchant,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
maintains  his  residence  elsewhere  and 
cannot  vote.  .  .  .  Many  merchants  will 
not  cooperate  even  for  their  own  good. 
Our  next  door  neighbors  refuse  to  join 


their  parking  lots  with  ours  even 
though  the  combined  lots,  properly 
laid  out,  would  accommodate  30  per 
cent  more  cars. 

“[Besides  cooperative  moderniza¬ 
tion]  we  should  be  considering  central 
buying,  central  credit  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  advertising  offices  to  cut  over¬ 
head  expenses.  .  .  .  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secretaries  should  be  as  dy¬ 
namic  and  imaginative  as  those  run¬ 
ning  the  merchant  associations  in  the 
big  shopping  centers.” 

This  comparison  between  merchant 
association  managers  in  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  and  downtown  must,  respectfully, 
be  called  unfair.  The  shopping  center 
man’s  job  is  chiefly  promotional,  and 
financial  cooperation  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  is  usually  written  into  their 
lease  contracts. 

Where  downtown  merchants  them¬ 
selves  are  willing  to  spend  some  money 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  on  downtown 
planning,  the  local  Chamber  or  mer¬ 
chants’  association  has  been  the  leader 
in  many  a  thriving  renewal  project. 
The  files  of  NRMA’s  Downtown  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  testify  to  this. 

The  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  itself,  under  the  resourceful 
leadership  of  E.  Willard  Dennis,  di¬ 
rector  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  Sc  Curr,  has 
sparked  many  of  the  merchant-in¬ 
spired  civic  improvement  movements 
around  the  country.  Any  retailer  who 
wants  to  stir  up  activity  in  his  own 
town  can  consult  the  case  history  files 
and  the  publications  of  the  NRMA 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
to  learn  how  it’s  done.  From  the  Com¬ 
mittee  he  can  also  obtain  a  list  of  the 
hundred  or  more  sources  which  offer 
information  on  highway,  street  and 
transit  improvement,  parking  and  cen¬ 
tral  city  planning.  The  Committee 
also  offers  a  see-it-for-yourself  program, 
visiting  cities  where  urban  develop 
ment  is  making  good  progress.  The 
next  such  visit,  to  which  all  NRMA 
members  are  invited,  will  be  to  Kansas 
City  early  next  spring. 

Another  source  of  help  which  war¬ 
rants  special  mention  is  .ACTION,  the 
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Construction  work  in  the  foreground  is  for  a  21-story  hotel  which  will  complete  the  plaza. 


May  Company — Daniels  i  Fisher 

COLOR  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  newest  store  architecture 
everywhere,  and  the  new  May  Company-Daniels  &  Fisher  store  in  Denver 
is  no  exception  to  this  trend:  its  square  and  windowless  main  building  is 
sheathed  in  curtain  walls  of  gold-anodized  aluminum.  What  makes  the 
building  an  architectural  landmark,  however,  is  its  glass-walled  Plaza  Shop, 
which  houses  a  collection  of  accessories  and  serves  as  the  main  entrance  to 
the  store  proper.  The  floating  star-shaped  roof  of  this  structure  is  a  concrete 
shell,  supported  at  the  corners  by  large  steel  buttresses.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  gold-covered  gravel. 

The  plaza  setting  of  the  new  store  is  in  the  Webb  &  Knapp  Court  House 
Square  development,  which  will  include,  when  complete,  a  21-story  hotel. 
Beneath  the  May-D  &  F  building,  which  has  four  floors  above  ground  and 
one  below,  there  are  three  levels  of  underground  parking  space.  Elevators 
from  the  garage  serve  all  the  floors  of  the  building. 

The  plaza  itself  is  paved  in  a  gold<olored  basket-weave  pattern  and 
boasts  a  skating  rink  larger  than  the  one  in  New  York’s  Rockefeller  Center. 
Out  of  season  the  rink  is  to  double  as  a  display  area. 

The  main  store  building  is  266  feet  square  and  the  Plaza  Shop  annex 
is  98  feet  by  88.  The  total  interior  area  of  the  store  is  400,000  square  feet, 
with  280,000  square  feet  of  selling  area.  I.  M.  Pei  &  Associates  were  the 
architects;  Ketchum,.Gina  &  Sharp  associate  architects. 


Model  shows  architectural  harmony  of  finished  plaza. 


American  Council  to  Improve  Our 
Neighborhoods.  A  number  of  mer¬ 
chant  groups  have  made  a  start  on 
their  downtown  problems  with  the 
ACTION  Evaluator,  a  device  for 
methodically  appraising  a  communi¬ 
ty’s  resources  and  problems.  An  advis¬ 
ory  committee  of  retail  executives  is 
now  working  with  ACTION  to  beam 
its  program  even  more  directly  into 
the  problems  of  the  business  section 
of  the  community. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  inertia  about  downtown  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  today.  Everywhere  the  city, 
whether  it  be  small  or  large,  is  clear¬ 
ing  away  its  business  and  residential 
slums,  reviving  itself  as  a  cultural  and 
pleasure  center,  cutting  new  access 
roads  to  its  center.  Enormous  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  tackled,  and  there  is 
one  body  of  opinion  which  holds  that 
even  bigger  problems  are  being  cre¬ 
ated. 

Even  if  this  is  so,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  stimulating  urban  activity 
everywhere,  and  against  this  back¬ 
ground  most  merchants  are  optimistic 
enough  about  their  downtown  futures 
to  build,  expand  and  modernize.  In  a 
recent  NRMA  survey  more  than  half 
of  the  reporting  stores  said  they  had 
made  sizable  improvements  in  the  past 
12  months. 

How  the  job  is  being  done  today 
in  both  small  stores  and  large  is  the 
subject  of  most  of  the  articles  in  this 
issue.  In  its  preparation.  Stores  has 
had  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  and  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  of  NRMA, 
and  of  a  number  of  store  designers, 
engineers  and  consultants. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  the 
156  members  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision  who  told  us  what  they  have 
been  doing  in  this  field  and  what  their 
chief  needs  and  problems  are.  These 
stores  have  volumes  ranging  from  un¬ 
der  $75,000  a  year  to  over  $3  million. 
In  the  past  three  years  some  of  them 
have  spent  only  a  few  hundred  dollan 
on  modernization.  But  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  this  smaller  store  sam¬ 
ple  was  nearly  $7  million,  and  the  sta¬ 
tistical  average  more  than  $44,000  per 
store.  It  is  only  a  statistic,  but  it’s  an 
impressive  one,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  includes  no  big  store 
projects. 
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but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  true  of 
the  bulk  of  stores  in  an  area.  Typical¬ 
ly  the  stores  in  a  downtown  area  have 
refused  to  cooperate  to  keep  vital,  or 
to  revitalize,  the  major  downtown 
areas  until  long  after  the  need  became 
first  apparent.  Even  the  outstanding 
p>erformances  of  such  communities  as 
Pittsburgh  and  Rochester,  in  strength¬ 
ening  their  downtown  centers,  were 
late  and  consequently  the  task  was 
made  more  difficult  and  expensive. 
Here  major  stores  were  involved  and 
took  the  lead. 

What  should  be  the  position  of 
stores  not  so  strong?  What  if  they  are 
not  in  cities  as  responsive  as  Pittsburgh 
and  Rochester?  What  if  a  nearby  shop¬ 
ping  center  has  drastically  hurt  the 
older  area?  What  if  the  particular  store 
is  operating  at  a  loss  or  close  to  it? 
How  much  is  modernization  worth? 

These  are  controversial  questions 
indeed.  In  an  era  when  city  plan¬ 
ning,  urban  renewal,  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  are  catchwords,  he  who  would 
cry  halt  to  air  conditioning,  see- 
through  fronts,  escalators,  self-selec¬ 
tion,  parking  or  pastel  colors  must 
look  quickly  to  his  defenses,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  not  on  the  side  of  the 
angels. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  position 
which  one  must  take  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  Stores  must  take  a  hard  and 
realistic  look  at  their  communities. 
Such  questions  must  be  raised  as:  How 
likely  is  the  downtown  community  to 
hold  or  recover  its  position?  What 
share  can  this  store  exp>ect  to  get  of  the 
total?  If  the  community  as  a  whole 
cannot  recover,  what  can  be  expected 


Make  sure  the  investment  can  pay  off 
and  know  what  the  return  should  be 


By  Milton  Wall 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Management  Consultants 


if  the  premises  are  leased,  a  good  hard 
look  be  taken  at  the  probable  return 
for  die  investment. 


IN  an  issue  devoted  to  the  moderniz¬ 
ation  of  the  downtown  store,  it  may 
seem  unduly  conservative  to  ask  the 
question  set  forth  in  this  title.  Surely 
no  one  would  suggest  that  a  store  be 
permitted  to  become  more  and  more 
outmoded,  obsolete,  and  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage. 

This  is  certainly  unlikely  and  is  not 
being  suggested  here.  We  are  suggest¬ 
ing  that  before  anyone  sinks  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  modernization  of 
his  downtown  plant,  or  someone  else’s 


The  Community  Influences.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience,  the  subject  of  store  modern¬ 
ization  is  too  often  not  considered  in 
terms  of  profit  and  loss.  It  seems  to  be 
decided  upon,  too  frequently,  as  a  de¬ 
fensive  measure  to  stem  a  poor  per¬ 
formance  record.  This  f>oor  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  restricted  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  store  which  is  examining  its  record. 


Mall  Plan  for  Lincoln  Road 

No  less  than  90  U.  S.  cities  are  reported  to  be  study¬ 
ing  plans  for  no-traffic  pedestrian  malls  in  their  shop¬ 
ping  districts.  One  with  a  good  chance  of  being 
accepted,  and  possibly  completed  next  year,  is  for 
Lincoln  Road  in  Miami  Beach.  The  merchants  and 
property  owners  who  front  on  the  mile-long  boulevard 
propose  to  pay  all  the  costs  themselves  through  special 
taxation.  The  mall  was  designed  by  Morris  Lapidus. 
Last  month  a  new  double-deck  parking  area  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  adjacent  Lincoln  Lane,  which  nearly  doubles 
the  number  of  parking  spaces  available  in  the  area. 
With  traffic  and  parking  gone  from  Lincoln  Road,  the 
plan  is  to  turn  it  into  a  handsome  greenway.  Shelters 
along  the  promenade  will  also  serve  as  showcases  for 
merchandise  exhibits.  Strollers  will  be  able  to  get  a 
lift  on  small  trackless  trams.  And  the  sightseers  are 
expected  to  be  more  numerous  than  ever.  A  new  con¬ 
vention  hall  opened  last  month  only  a  block  away. 
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of  an  effort  by  one  store  alone? 

These  are  not  pleasant  questions  to 
raise.  The  quite  obvious  implication 
of  negative  answers  is  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  business  or  a  drastic  change 
in  its  method  of  operation.  These  are 
questions  that  most  store  managements 
would  rather  not  face.  They  are  often 
not  faced  in  time.  One  of  the  devices 
used  to  avoid  facing  these  fundament¬ 
al  questions  is  to  modernize.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  exjierienced  mer¬ 
chants  are  willing  to  believe  that  lack 
of  one  or  more  surface  improvements 
accounts  for  a  long-run  deterioration 
of  volume  or  profit  or  both. 

The  very  first  analysis  which  must 
be  made  concerns  the  long-term  future 
of  the  community  itself.  If  the  down¬ 
town  area  holds  little  possibility  for 
rehabilitation  or  stabilization,  decis¬ 
ions  looking  toward  discontinuance  of 
the  retail  operation  in  this  location 
must  be  considered.  Promises  of  city 
officials,  offers  of  cooperation  by  pri¬ 
vate  interests,  and  incipient  signs  of 
rehabilitation— such  as  the  return  of  a 
few  wealthy  suburban  families  whose 
children  are  grown— must  be  discount¬ 
ed  for  the  extent  of  action  in  the  next 
few  years.  Ten  or  20  years,  a  short 
span  in  the  history  of  a  city,  is  too 
long  to  run  an  unprofitable  venture 
with  an  uncertain  future. 

'  There  are  major  stores  which  have 
concluded  that  their  own  futures  were 
too  gloomy  to  warrant  continuation  of 
a  particular  central  location.  In  some 
cases  the  stores  may  have  felt  that  the 
downtown  areas  could  be  improved 
but  that  they  themselves  would  not  be 
likely  to  profit  sufficiently.  In  others, 
management  has  felt  that  general  im¬ 
provement  was  too  far  off  and  too  in¬ 
tangible  to  count  on. 

Even  assuming  that  the  community 
has  taken  hold  and  is  alive  to  its  needs, 
management  must  decide  whether  its 
own  operation  warrants  participation 
in  a  modernization  program.  Or 
whether  it  should  modernize  alone,  if 
the  rest  of  the  downtown  group  drags 
its  feet. 

Internal  Considerations.  To  this  end, 
the  history  of  the  company  must  be 
studied.  What  has  been  the  level  of 
growth;  what  lines  are  carried  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  competition;  who 
are  the  store’s  customers  and  what  are 
their  shopping  patterns?  What  addi¬ 


tional  sums  are  involved  in  moderniz¬ 
ation  and  how  will  these  be  obtained? 

It  is  our  experience  that  before 
management  embarks  on  physical  im¬ 
provements  it  should  make  a  careful 
evaluation  of  its  oj>erating  and  mer¬ 
chandising  practices.  It  may  make  this 
evaluation  itself,  or  it  may  seek  inde¬ 
pendent  help  in  this  af>praisal,  but 
only  in  this  manner  will  its  conclu¬ 
sions  be  sound. 

It  is  not  sensible,  for  example,  to 
re-do  a  ready-to-wear  floor,  in  all  the 
modern  manner,  if  the  departments 
themselves  are  not  sound.  If  the  exec¬ 
utives  in  charge  are  inadequate,  if  the 
store  reputation  for  fashion  is  lacking, 
if  the  stocks  are  old  and  tired,  physical 
improvement  is  not  the  answer.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  finding  out  the  ex¬ 
isting  faults  and  correcting  them  will 
accomplish  as  much  improvement  as 
could  be  exjjected  from  plant  or 
equipment  investment. 

This  is  true  for  many  other  facets  of 
the  business.  He  who  would  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses  in  store  appearance,  in 
electronic  data-processing  equipment, 
in  continuous  receiving  operations,  in 
advertising  formats,  is  8p>ending  money 
unsoundly.  He  who  invests  in  any  of 
these  modernization  techniques  has  a 
right,  even  the  responsibility,  to  ask 
what  he  will  get  from  them.  Under 
the  right  conditions  and  at  the  right 
time,  he  can  get  a  great  deal. 

If  the  decision  is  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  existing  downtown  loca¬ 
tion,  and  to  put  back  into  the  store  the 
sums  required  to  modernize  a  plant, 
then  further  analysis  and  policy  decis¬ 
ions  are  required. 

When  should  modernization  be  un¬ 
dertaken?  How  should  it  be  conduct¬ 
ed?  What  can  be  expected  from  a 
modernization  program? 

There  are  no  final  answers  to  these 
questions.  The  answers  depend  on 
investigation  of  individual  circum¬ 
stances.  However,  certain  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down: 

(1)  Modernization  should  be  under¬ 
taken  as  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  it 
is  wise  and  feasible  to  do  so.  Even 
though  material  costs  and  financing 
costs  may  be  high,  he  who  waits  for 
periods  of  lower  cost  will  find  himself 
waiting  for  depression  and  a  board  of 
directors  unlikely  to  approve  major 
expansion  projects.  While  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  waited.  Sears  moved;  there^ 


is  little  appreciation  today  for  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  caused  the  waiting. 

(2)  The  phasing  of  the  specific  pro¬ 
jects  must  be  carefully  timed  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  specific  p>ersons  who  are 
charged  with  supervision  of  progress. 
The  outside  organizations  who  do  the 
work  must  be  coordinated  and  super¬ 
vised.  Most  experienced  engineering 
and  architectural  firms  will  welcome 
such  liaison  and  checking.  They  will, 
in  many  cases,  suggest  it  in  order  to 
insure  understanding,  cooperation, 
and  adjustment  to  the  changes  which 
are  certain  to  be  made  as  the  projects 
progress. 

A  working  organization  within  the 
store  itself  should  be  established  so 
that  the  development  of  plans  can  be 
fed  back  to  the  operating  p>ersonnel 
and  then  in  turn  to  the  designers.  It 
is  a  serious  mistake  for  store  manage¬ 
ment  to  rely  on  the  planners  to  under¬ 
stand  the  store's  own  needs,  desires,  or 
policies.  They  must  be  translated  in 
detail.  Nor  should  one  expect  that 
even  the  most  experienced  store  design 
or  fixture  design  firms  have  the  only 
answer  to  the  mechanics  of  their  prob¬ 
lem;  that  there  is  only  one  color 
scheme,  departmental  location,  or  fix¬ 
ture  design.  There  is  considerable 
standardization  on  many  of  these  (per¬ 
haps  there  should  be  even  more),  but 
each  store  must  decide  if  the  proposals 
are  suitable  for  itself.  If  not  they 
must  make  clear  to  the  planners  why 
this  is  so.  The  architects  and  designers 
cannot  guess.  If  left  to  their  own 
guesses,  they  will  frequently  make  de¬ 
cisions  which  will  require  expensive 
adjustments  later  or  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  and  make  op>eration  difficult. 

Evaluating  a  Modernization  Plan. 

What  results  can  be  expected?  From 
modernization  of  non-selling  areas  and 
methods,  reduction  of  cost  and  in¬ 
creased  productivity  should  be  de¬ 
manded.  The  extent  of  the  saving  to  be 
demanded  before  the  expenditure  is 
approved  will  vary,  but  our  opinion  is 
that  these  expenditures  should  be  re¬ 
covered  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
Generally  no  more  than  two  to  three 
years  should  be  allowed,  unless  major 
capital  improvements  are  involved,  if 
the  benefits  are  to  withstand  obsoles¬ 
cence,  secondary  changes,  and  to  show 
up  ip  any  tangible,  way  as  profits. 

•  rModernization  of  selling  areas 
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beginning.  In  this  way,  the  cost  of 
the  modernization  is  clearly  charge¬ 
able.  If  additional  volume,  or  addi¬ 
tional  gross  margin,  is  the  require¬ 
ment,  every  reasonable  effort  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  likelihood 
of  achieving  the  improvement  which 
is  projected.  Here  too,  such  criteria  as 
sales  per  square  foot  for  comparable 
departments  should  be  developed. 
Share-of-the-market  data  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  order  to  determine  the  extent 
of  market  penetration  required  to 
achieve  the  goal  and  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  attain.  Particular  lines  of 
merchandise— even  items— should  be 
specified  as  those  which  will  provide 
the  additional  income.  There  is  an 
inflation  in  the  usual  estimates  of  vol¬ 
ume  by  optimistic  merchants,  or  by 
merchants  zealously  attempting  to 
assign  inadequate  performance  to  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  their  own  effort, 
which  must  be  appraised. 

•  •  • 

A  careful  investigation  of  communi¬ 
ty  and  internal  factors  is  the  first  step 
before  modernization  exp>enditure.  It 
can  lead  to  fundamental  decisions  of 
many  kinds,  of  which’  modernization 


is  only  one.  It  should  be  very  carefully 
made  and  impartially.  To  the  extent 
that  management  may  find  it  difficult 
to  challenge  its  own  objectivity  or  to 
find  its  own  past  decisions  faulty,  it 
will  be  unable  to  make  an  accurate 
evaluation.  Organizations  with  a  vest¬ 
ed  interest  in  any  particular  outcome, 
such  as  contract  awards  for  plant  or 
fixtures,  may  be  able  to  make  a  sound 
analysis  but  there  is  some  suspicion 
that  this  may  be  difficult.  An  impar¬ 
tial  audit  of  management  and  its  op>er- 
ations  by  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion,  familiar  with  management  prob¬ 
lems,  is  often  considered  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  in  situations  of  this  kind. 

Whether  large  or  small,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  suggested  is  sound  for  any  store. 
It  is  just  as  impK)rtant  for  the  $3  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  store  as  for  the  |50  million. 
The  cost  of  retaining  outside  profes¬ 
sional  help  is  a  minor  consideration 
when  posed  against  the  long  run  v/el- 
fare  of  the  store  and  protection  of  its 
investment.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
the  internal  examination  can  result  in 
recommendations  for  specific  improve¬ 
ments  which  will  more  than  justify 
the  cost  in  immediate  benefits. 


Wolf  S  Dessauer's  Neiu  Store  in  Fort  Wayne 


should  result  either  in  reduction  of 
expense,  reduction  in  markdowns,  or 
improved  volume.  If  the  program  is 
geared  to  expense  savings  or  produc¬ 
tivity  improvement,  it  should  be  eval¬ 
uated  as  are  similar  changes  in  the 
non-selling  area.  Lower  markdowns 
because  of  less  soiling  may  be  antici¬ 
pated,  for  example,  by  provision  of 
cases  for  hanging  blouses  instead  of 
folding  them.  The  potential  can  be 
checked  by  reference  to  the  experience 
of  others  with  similar  fixtures  or  equip¬ 
ment,  by  comparative  figures  which 
would  indicate  the  maximum  which 
could  be  expected,  and  by  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  markdowns  to  determine 
the  actual  extent  of  such  markdowns 
resulting  from  soiling  and  handling. 
Salesclerk  salary  reductions,  if  any  are 
envisaged,  should  be  carefully  checked 
out  as  realistic  in  terms  of  coverage  re¬ 
quired  and  transactions  to  be  handled. 

Volume  is  generally  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  selling  area.  It  may  be 
argued  sometimes  that  modernization 
is  defensively  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  further  deterioration.  If  this 
is  so,  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the 


This  is  the  architect’s  sketch  of  the  new  building  into 
which  Wolf  &  Dessauer  will  move  next  spring.  It  is  one 
block  away  from  the  smaller,  40-year  old  building  the  store 
occupies  now.  W  &  D’s  carefully  studied  decision  to  ex¬ 
pand  downtown  has  already  sparked  new  building  and  re¬ 
habilitation  activity  throughout  the  area.  The  Wolf  & 
Dessauer  building  itself  is  designed  with  an  eye  to  more 
growth  in  the  future.  It  has  three  floors  and  basement 
and  a  partial  fourth  floor,  and  construction  provisions  have 


been  made  to  expand  the  fourth  floor  and  add  a  fifth. 

The  new  building  is  150  by  350  feet,  with  a  total  interior 
area  of  254,000  square  feet  and  a  selling  area  of  210,000 
square  feet.  Its  gleaming  white  exterior  is  of  rock-faced 
brick;  at  street  level  there  will  be  decorative  stretches  of 
glass  mosaic  tile.  The  interior  equipment  is  to  include 
two  automatic  passenger  elevators  and  eight  electric  stair¬ 
ways  by  Westinghouse.  The  architect  is  A.  Epstein  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  the  designer  Edgar  Lynch. 
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Levy's 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


The  exterior  wall  of  the  second 
floor  was  removed  to  create  this  dramatic 
two-story  front,  with  which  the  whole 
store  becomes  a  selling  display. 

Charles  S.  Telchin  was  the  architect. 


A  NEW 

STORE  FRONT 

If  tells  a  story  of  enterprise  and 
confidence,  attracts  new  business 


By  Charles  5.  Telchin 

Telchin  &  Campanella,  Architects 


Faced  with  today’s  tremendous 
comp>etition,  more  and  more  retail¬ 
ers  are  critically  analyzing  the  app>ear- 
ance  and  “pulling  power”  of  their  store 
fronts.  Shining  new  stores  in  shopping 
centers  have  made  many  downtown 
retailers  realize  that  they  need  to  re¬ 
model  their  stores  to  survive.  These 
men  are  on  the  right  track  to  better 


business.  A  new,  well-planned  store 
front  can  revitalize  an  entire  opera¬ 
tion. 

Your  store  front  is  the  most  imjx>r- 
tant  salesman  you  have.  It  is  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day  to  tell  the  world  who 
you  are,  what  you  sell  and  where  you 
are  located.  Furthermore,  your  store 
front  projects  the  personality  of  your 


store,  the  distinctive  quality  of  your 
business  that  is  so  vital  in  today’s 
market.  In  fact,  your  store  front  is  so 
identified  with  your  business  that  it 
can  be  recognized  at  a  glance  by  most 
customers  after  a  single  visit.  A  down¬ 
town  store  competing  with  discount 
houses  and  shopping  centers  must  be 
especially  careful  that  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  its  store  front  is  a  good 
one. 

To  help  your  business,  a  well-de¬ 
signed  store  front  will  do  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Attract  attention. 

2.  Direct  the  passerby’s  eyes  to  your 

window  displays.  f 

3.  Inspire  confidence  in  the  quality  [ 
of  your  merchandise  and  service. 

4.  Make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to 
enter. 

5.  Create  a  favorable  and  lasting  | 
impression. 

Modern  or  Conservative.  These  aims 
can  be  accomplished  by  store  fronts  of 
both  modern  and  conservative  designs.  | 
In  choosing,  you  naust  consider  such  I 
factors  as  location,  clientele  and  the  j 
amount  of  traffic  thkt  passes  by  day  i 
and  night.  I 
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Leon  Bloch's 

Thibodaux,  La. 


Bloch’s  new  store,  completed  about 
four  months,  is  reported  to  be 
doing  30  per  cent  more  volume  than 
the  old  one,  shown  above.  Rendering 
shows  how  plans  are  given  visual 
form  for  management  to  study.  Architects 
were  Telchin  &  Campanella,  New  York, 
and  Roth  dr  Olivier,  Thibodaux. 


But  with  any  design,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  job  for  a  store  front  is  to 
attract  attention.  This  depends  on  its 
over  all  appearance.  Your  new  front 
must  be  an  individual  design  made  for 
your  specific  operation  rather  than  an 
imitation  of  some  other  store. 

Each  store  has  its  own  problems,  but 
they  all  stem  from  the  need  of  making 
the  customer  as  comfortable  as  p)ossi- 
ble.  On  a  busy  thoroughfare,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  the 
show  windows  be  moved  back  from  the 
building  line  so  that  the  customer  can 
window  shop  without  being  jostled. 
In  mid-block,  this  recessed  front  looks 
large  and  inviting.  On  a  comer,  it 
funnels  people  inside  the  vestibule. 
Be  sure  that  steps  and  steep  ramps  are 


eliminated.  The  location  of  the  en¬ 
trance  is  most  important.  It  should  be 
placed  so  that  the  customer  is  practic¬ 
ally  inside  the  store  before  she  realizes 
she  has  crossed  the  threshold. 

Theatrical  Settings.  To  create  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  conveys  a  store’s  per¬ 
sonality,  the  store  architect  gives  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  store  windows. 
Ideally,  show  windows  should  be  de¬ 
signed  as  theatrical  settings,  such  as 
“picture  windows”  of  different  heights 
and  depths,  that  present  merchandise 
to  best  advantage.  Windows  that  angle 
back  from  the  building  line  catch  the 
eyes  of  people  walking  down  the  street 
long  before  they  get  to  the  store  itself. 
At  strategic  locations,  of)en-back  win¬ 


dows  enable  the  customer  to  see  the 
entire  interior  of  the  store  from  the 
vestibule,  thus  increasing  the  value  of 
the  store  front  as  a  display  medium. 
Show  windows  extending  beyond  the 
entrance  invite  customers  to  enter. 

The  proper  selection  of  materials, 
colors  and  proportions  can  exert  a 
forceful  impression  on  the  customer. 
In  selecting  materials,  thought  should 
be  given  to  maintenance.  Expjensive 
materials  may  turn  out  to  be  economi¬ 
cal  in  the  long  run  because  of  their 
low  upkeep  costs.  For  instance,  nat¬ 
ural  granite  has  a  high  initial  cost, 
but  many  retailers  feel  it  pays  for 
itself  in  added  prestige  and  ease  of 
maintenance.  For  limited  budgets, 
granite  may  be  cut  as  thin  as  7/^"  and 
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used  for  trim.  For  small  and  medium- 
size  stores,  porcelain  enamel  is  very 
popular.  It  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
and  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
finishes. 


Lights  and  Signs.  Lighting  is  another 
tool  the  architect  uses  to  create  dra¬ 
matic  effects  as  well  as  to  overcome 
objectionable  window  glare  in  the  day¬ 
time.  The  desired  atmosphere  can  be 
obtained  by  using  colored  lamps  to 
“wash”  the  background  and  theatrical 
spots  to  bring  out  the  color  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  featured  displays.  Remember 
that  more  people  may  pass  your  store 


at  night  than  by  day.  Well-lighted 
window  displays  will  make  them  stop 
and  look. 

The  shining  smartness  of  the  new 
store  front  should  be  emphatically  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  store  name.  A  sign 
installed  above  the  windows  will  carry 
your  message  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen. 
You  may  also  wish  to  install  a  smaller 
sign  over  the  entrance  door.  Legibility 
and  individuality  are  the  prime  con¬ 
siderations  in  designing  the  signature 
cut.  Often  the  lettering  and/or  trade¬ 
mark  on  the  sign  is  so  effective  that 
it  can  be  used  on  the  retailer’s  station¬ 
ery  and  packaging. 


Financial  Assistance.  Financing  a  new 
store  front  may  be  easier  than  you 
think.  Many  local  banks  are  eager  to 
make  long-term  loans  for  such  remod¬ 
eling  because  of  the  obvious  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  store  and  thus  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  as  a  whole.  You  can  also 
get  help  from  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  This  federal  agency  rec¬ 
ognizes  most  stores  that  gross  under 
$1,000,000  as  small  businesses.  The 
agency  will  help  you  establish  a  local 
credit  line.  It  will  participate  with 
local  lending  institutions  on  loans  that 
can  go  as  high  as  $350,000  under  the 
law,  provided  you  have  sufficient  tan- 


The  Fair  Co. 


Wausau,  Wisconsin 


The  new  exterior  of  The  Fair 
has  imitation  granite  around  the 
Solex  tinted  glass  windows 
and  Colorbestos  above  the  windows. 


Before  renovation  window  displays 
were  protected  by  awnings 
running  across  the  entire  facade. 
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■  consin,  was  part  of  a  modernization  project  which  has 
been  going  on  during  the  past  two  years  and  has  included 
interior  changes  as  well. 

Surrounding  the  outside  windows  Granux  has  been  used. 
This  is  an  imitation  granite  which,  although  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  many  materials  used  on  store  fronts,  is  extremely 
durable  and  matches  real  granite  in  appearance. 

The  windows  themselves  are  of  Solex,  a  tinted  glass 
made  by  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  that  keeps  out 
the  sun’s  direct  rays.  Awnings,  therefore,  were  removed. 
One  side  has  had  the  tinted  glass  for  18  months  and  the 
store  rejwrts  no  cases  of  display  merchandise  having  faded. 

The  building  above  the  windows  is  faced  with  Johns- 
Manville  Colorbestos,  a  low-cost  material  which  is  also 
inexpensive  to  erect  and  has  the  ability  to  withstand  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Interior  renovation  of  The  Fair  Co.  included  complete 
air  conditioning  of  the  premises.  Being  a  graduate  engi¬ 
neer,  store  vice  president  Ronald  O.  Ostrander  planned  the 
air  conditioning  system  himself,  then  subcontracted  the 
electrical,  plumbing  and  duct  work. 

In  addition  to  some  new  fixtures  and  painted  walls,  the 
37,000-square-foot  store  now  has  8,000  square  feet  of  Mar- 
flex  flooring,  a  magnesite  composition  flooring  that  is 
trowelled  on.  Marflex  is  easy  to  clean  and  has  proved  long- 
wearing,  even  in  the  heaviest  traffic  aisles  at  The  Fair  Co. 
Its  price  is  above  that  of  asphalt  or  vinyl  tile. 

All  improvements  so  far,  in  the  over  $1  million  depart¬ 
ment  store  which  occupies  two  floors  plus  basement  and 
balcony,  have  cost  approximately  $60,000. 

•Mr.  Ostrander,  a  member  of  the  NRM.A  Downtown  De¬ 
velopment  Committee,  is  chairman  of,  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee  on  downtown  development.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  awakening  his  community  to  modern¬ 
ization  projects. 
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gible  collateral.  For  stores  without 
such  required  collateral  but  with  good 
earnings  records,  the  S.B.A.  will  share 
a  smaller  loan  with  a  private  lender, 
financing  up  to  $15,000  or  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount,  whichever  is 
smaller.  And  if  you  cannot  borrow 
any  money  at  all  privately,  the  S.B.A. 
may  make  a  direct  loan  to  you  at  5.5 
per  cent  interest  a  year  for  a  period  of 
up  to  10  years. 

What  is  more,  in  most  cases  you  will 
find  that  much  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
store  front  can  be  deducted  from  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  taxes. 

A  new  store  front  is  indeed  your 
surest  way  to  catch  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  and  to  create  a  lasting  impression 
on  your  potential  customers.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  far-reaching  results,  it  costs 
little.  Moreover,  you  can  dramatize  the 
construction  job  both  on  the  spot  and 
in  your  advertising.  You  can  continue 
operations  while  the  work  is  going  on; 
many  retailers  ref)ort  increased  sales 
during  the  construction  period.  No 
wonder  new  store  fronts  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  on  every  Main  Street! 


Proffitt's  Department  Store 

Maryville  Tenn. 


Jt  took  only  10  days  to  attach  this  handsome  new  front  to  the 
building.  The  material  is  aluminum,  the  color  a  soft  green. 


PROFFI'IT’S  new  front  is  of  lightweight  industrial 
aluminum  siding.  It  covers  66  feet  in  the  front  and  14 
feet  on  the  side  of  the  store,  and  is  28  feet  high.  It  was 
attached  to  the  old  building  simply  by  bolting  it  onto  creo- 
soted  wood  which  had  been  furred  to  the  front.  The  cool 
green  alodine  finished  expanse  is  edged  with  bronze  ano¬ 
dized  aluminum  mesh.  A  natural  colored  aluminum  strip 
was  placed  over  the  old  coping. 

This  colorful  and  modern  front  cost  $6,000.  The  new 
sign  cost  another  $2,000.  Construction  time  was  only  10 
days.  Photographs  at  the  left  show  the  store  before  re¬ 
modeling  and  during  the  construction  work.  The  building 
is  three  stories  high,  with  seven  floor  levels  and  a  total  area 
of  40,000  square  feet.  In  the  past  three  years  Proffitt’s  has 
also  modernized  its  receiving  and  marking  rooms,  offices 
and  employee  facilities. 

John  W.  Proffitt,  president  of  the  store,  ref)orts  that 
since  the  installation  of  the  new  front  additional  air  con¬ 
ditioning  units  that  were  to  have  been  bought  have  been 
cancelled.  Because  of  the  heat-reflecting  qualities  of  the 
aluminum  some  departments  are  15  degrees  cooler  since  its 
installation. 

An  imaginative  and  refreshing  touch  is  the  placing  of 
flower  boxes  at  the  curb.  A  local  florist  contracts  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  flowers.  Sjsecial  city  ordinances  had  to  be 
enacted  to  get  them  installed;  now  the  city  commissioners 
are  encouraging  other  stores  to  install  flower  boxes  of 
their  own. 

Charles  Lindsay  of  Lindsay  &  Maples  was  the  architect 
on  the  project,  and  Howard  Martin  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America’s  Atlanta  sales  office  was  consultant 
on  materials  and  construction. 
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D.  X  Kaufman 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  new  facade  of  D.  J.  Kaufman, 
men’s  apparel  store  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  a  lightweight  curtain  wall  of 
Spandrelite  structural  glass,  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Plate  Class  Co.  product,  which 
can  be  supplied  in  a  variety  of  fused- 
on  ceramic  colors.  This  wall  is  walnut- 
colored,  with  dividing  mullions  and 
muntins  of  colored  aluminum.  The 
store  front  which  it  replaces  was  built 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  in  the  modified  Renaissance  style 
that  was  popular  then. 

The  store  is  on  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  the  approval  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  was  required  for  the  new 
design,  since  the  structure  faces  Fed¬ 
eral  government  buildings.  The  new 


facade,  is  an  effective  eye-attracter. 

Architect  for  Kaufman’s  remodeling 
was  David  Baker,  A.  I.  A.,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


wall  leaves  the  windows  at  the  second 
floor  level,  which  are  used  for  displays, 
but  closes  up  the  remaining  floors  com¬ 
pletely.  The  clock,  set  high  in  the 


Heilman’s 

Chandler,  Okla. 


Above  the  open-back  show  window,  Heilman’s  new  facade  is  of 
three-quarter  inch  black  Carrara  Structural  Glass,  made  by 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  It  adds  height  and  expanse  to  an  exterior 
formerly  broken  up  by  small,  old-fashioned  windows.  The  lighted 
sign  stretches  the  full  length  of  the  building. '  Architect 
for  this  project  was  Robert  D.  Stone,  A.  I.  A.,  of  Oklahoma  City. 
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THE  FLOORS 

How  to  select  the  best  for 
your  purpose  in  terms  of  looks, 
cost,  durability  and  maintenance 

By  Daniel  Schufartzman,  A.  I,  A. 


Vinyl  Resilient  Tile,  Macy’s  New  York 


The  right  floor  covering  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  store  design  and 
maintenance.  Its  color  and  pattern 
must  be  appropriate,  and  it  must  be 
well  chosen  for  the  use  to  which  it  will 
be  subjected. 

The  pattern  and  color  of  the  floor¬ 
ing  should  not  be  the  most  insistent 
note  in  the  design  of  a  store.  However, 
the  p>ossibilities  of  using  the  flooring 
design  to  establish  an  appropriate 
background  for  certain  categories  of 
merchandise  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  storewide  use  of  a  neutral  colored 
flooring  material  used  to  be  standard 
practice,  and  extremely  dull.  Now 
flooring  materials  are  varied  according 
to  varying  exposure  to  traffic,  and  color 
and  pattern  are  different  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  merchandising  areas. 

The  use  of  high  style  patterns  and 
vivid  colors  to  create  small  areas  of 
interest  is  also  a  good  decorating  and 
merchandising  practice.  It  will  high¬ 
light  a  small  department,  such  as  a 
bridal  salon  or  sub-teen  section,  very 
effectively. 

Since  the  selection  of  the  type  of 
flooring  must  be  made  in  relation  to 
cost  as  well  as  the  other  characteristics, 
we  have  given  approximate  initial  in¬ 


stalled  costs  in  the  listing  that  follows. 
In  each  case  the  cost  is  an  average 
which  may  vary  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  dejiending  upon  geographical  lo¬ 
cation,  quantity,  local  labor  costs  and 
condition  of  the  underflooring.  It 
will  also  vary  depending  up>on  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  ordered  direct  by  the  owner  or 
as  a  subcontract  in  a  building  con¬ 
struction  project. 

1.  Resilient  Flooring.  The  most  widely 
used  and  most  flexible  of  finished  floor¬ 
ing  materials,  resilient  tile  can  be  used 
over  most  underfloorings,  concrete  or 
wood.  The  condition  of  the  under¬ 
flooring  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  resilient  flooring  selection. 
Protection  must  be  provided  against 
moisture  which  can  come  from  capil¬ 
lary  attraction  by  means  of  a  concrete 
slab  directly  on  earth  below  grade  in 
a  basement  or  on  grade  in  a  building 
without  basement.  Asphalt  and  vinyl 
asbestos  only  should  be  used  under 
these  conditions,  and  all  other  materi¬ 
als  used  only  where  there  is  a  ventilat¬ 
ed  or  heated  space  below.  Since  the 
material  is  resilient,  the  smoothness 
and  tightness  of  the -underfloor  is  im-  ~ 
portant.  If  there  ij  any  doubt  on  this 


score,  an  underlayment  of  trowelled 
mastic  which  will  cost  approximately 
5^  f)er  sq.  ft.,  or  in  very  severe  condi¬ 
tions,  an  underlayment  of  latex,  cost¬ 
ing  approximately  30^  per  sq.  ft.,  may 
be  required. 

Resilient  tile  is  available  in  9"  x  9" 
or  12"  X  12"  standard  tiles  which  are 
installed  with  a  hairline  joint  in  ad¬ 
hesives.  The  customary  thickness  is 
>i",  but  some  are  available  thick, 
where  exceptionally  hard  wear  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  Vinyl  asbestos  ,  can  be  used 
in  )f«"  thickness.  Rubber  and  vinyl,  as 
well  as  linoleum,  are  available  in  sheet 
form,  where  special  large  patterns  are 
desirable  or  a  minimum  of  joints  is 
required.  The  greatest  variation,  in 
addition  to  cost,  is  in  their  resiliency, 
which  is  the  ability  to  “give”  and 
"recover”  under  impact  and  loads,  and 
in  their  resistance  to  acids,  greases, 
alkalis  and  solvents. 

Light  reflection,  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  design  of  the  light¬ 
ing  system,  will  vary  from  as  little  as 
five  per  cent  in  the  darkest  color  of 
asphalt  tile  to  as  much  as  60  per  cent 
in  the  lightest  color  of  rubber  or  vinyl. 

Asphalt  Tile:  Lowest  resiliency,  poor 
resistance  to'greases  and  alkalis  (except 
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Travertine,  Gimhel’s  Pittsburgh 


Terraxxo,  Holt-Renfrew  Co.,  Toronto 


Ceramic  Tile,  de  Bijenkorf,  Rotterdam 


Quarry  Tile,  lobby  entrance 


for  new  special  grease-proof  type). 
Texture  and  patterns  were  originally 
limited  to  plain  and  marbleized,  but 
it  is  now  available  in  terrazzo  type. 
Cost  varies  with  color:  20^  for  the 
darkest  color  in  Grade  B;  22ff  for  me¬ 
dium  colors  in  Grade  C;  and  25^  for 
the  lightest  colors  in  Grade  D. 

Vinyl  Asbestos:  Best  wearing,  easiest 
to  maintain,  highest  resistance  to 
greases  and  alkalis.  Color  range  and 
available  textures  are  limited.  Ap¬ 
proximate  cost:  55^  per  sq.  ft. 

Linoleum:  Available  in  many  thick¬ 
nesses,  colors  and  textures.  Approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  Vi"  thickness:  40^  per 
sq.  ft. 

Cork  Tile:  A  rich  textured,  natural 
material  of  high  resiliency.  Color  lim¬ 
ited  to  natural  tan  and  browns.  Poor 
resistance  to  acids  and  solvents.  Ap¬ 
proximate  cost:  55^  per  sq.  ft. 

Rubber  Tile:  Highest  resiliency, 
widest  range  of  colors.  Resistance  to 
grease  and  solvents  only  fair.  Approx¬ 
imate  cost:  60^  per  sq.  ft. 

Vinyl  Tile:  A  plastic  material,  rich 
in  color  and  textural  variety.  Longer 
wearing,  with  high  resistance  to  acids, 
greases  and  alkalis.  Approximate  cost: 
80^  per  sq.  ft. 

2.  Masonry  Materials. 

Ceramic  Tile:  Natural  clay  or  por¬ 
celain  tiles  usually  %"  thick  with  ’A" 
to  IVi"  face  dimensions  laid  on  a 
cement  mortar  base  with  X*"  cement 
joints.  Colors  and  patterns  are  unlim¬ 
ited.  It  is  a  permanent  floor,  not  quite 
so  easy  to  keep  clean  as  some  others 
because  of  the  many  cement  joints. 
After  years  of  good  maintenance  the 
joints  harden  and  “weather”  so  that 
the  cleaning  problem  is  lessened. 
Hardener  liquids  and  waxes  can  also 
be  used  to  develop  a  quick  protective 
patina.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
standard  materials  for  use  in  toilet 
rooms  and  kitchen  areas.  It  is  now 
coming  into  favor  for  use  in  lower 
levels  and  main  floors  in  stores.  Aver¬ 
age  cost:  $1.70  per  sq.  ft. 

Quarry  Tile:  Quarry  tile  has  char¬ 
acteristics  similar  to  ceramic  tile,  but 
comes  in  neutral  colors  in  thick¬ 
ness,  with  4"  to  6"  face  dimensions, 
laid  with  W  cement  joints.  Average 
cost:  $1.50  per  sq.  ft. 

Terrazzo:  A  material  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  cast  and  polished  jn  place  in  the 
building.  It  is  made  of  a  crushed 
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Carpeted  ready-to-wear  floor  in  the  Toronto  store  of  Holt-Renfrew  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Gordon  Adamson  and  Daniel 
Schwartzman  were  the  architects.  Other  photos  on  these  pages  are  also  of  Schwartzman  interiors. 


marble  chip  aggregate  mixed  with  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand,  and  poured  between 
li"  to  thick  brass  or  aluminum 
separating  strips,  usually  24"  to  48"  on 
centers.  It  is  then  honed  and  polished 
by  machines.  It  requires  a  substantial 
underfloor  of  concrete.  Under  most 
conditions,  it  is  permanent  and  easy 
to  maintain.  There  are  special  curing 
liquids  and  waxes  which  can  be  used 
to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition,  but 
they  are  not  essential.  Colors  are  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited,  depending  upon  the 
color  of  the  marble  chip  used  and  the 
pigment  added  to  the  white  cement. 
Where  grey  cement,  which  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  is  used  in  the  mix,  the  colors 
will  be  limited  to  neutral  tones.  There 
are  resilient  terrazzos  made  up  with 
magnesite  or  latex  instead  of  cement 
which  have  the  same  appearance  and 
maintenance  characteristics,  which  are 
preferred  for  use  over  underfloors  of 
wood  construction.  Average  cost: 
$2.00  per  sq.  ft. 

Domestic  Marbles:  A  standard  for 
most  monumental  public  buildings 
and  a  possibility  for  use  on  the  heavily 
traveled  ground  floor  of  some  stores. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  maintain  and 
clean.  There  is  a  wide  choice  of  colors 
from  white  to  deep  green  and  black. 
Beige  is  the  preferred  color,  however. 
In  a  small  high  style  area,  a  marble 
flooring  in  alternating  black  and  white 
squares  can  be  the  height  of  elegance. 
Average  cost:  $4.00  f>er  sq.  ft. 


Travertine:  The  aristocrat  of  all 
floor  covering  for  public  places.  An 
imported  marble  with  a  random  in¬ 
dented  texture,  which  develops  a  pa¬ 
tina  that  improves  its  appearance, 
travertine,  which  is  light  beige  in 
color,  can  be  considered  permanent 
and  requires  practically  no  mainte¬ 
nance  except  for  light  washing.  Aver¬ 
age  cost:  $8.00  per  sq.  ft. 


3.  Carpeting.  The  merits  of  a  warm 
rich  carpet  material  and  its  appropri¬ 
ateness  to  the  character  of  certain 
types  of  stores  and  merchandise  need 
not  be  emphasized.  It  is  considered 
essential  in  ready-to-wear  departments 
in  all  but  the  stores  with  lowest  price 
merchandise  and  highest  traffic.  Its 
necessity  in  shoe  departments,  where 
its  softness  will  save  the  wear  of  shoes 
being  tried  on,  is  also  obvious.  If  it 
were  not  for  its  higher  initial  cost  and 
its  relative  perishability  under  hard 
usage,  it  could  certainly  be  considered 
the  most  desirable  of  all  flooring  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  store.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  usually  approximately  one- 
third  less  than  non-carpeted  areas. 

Carpet  is  classified  by  weave  types 
into  (1)  velvet  (single  color),  (2)  Wil¬ 
ton  (design  up  to  five  colors),  (3)  tuft¬ 
ed,  (4)  chenilles  (extra  depth  piles). 
Good  carpet  (and  this  is  the  only  type 
worth  considering  for  store  use)  is 
looped  into  a  warped  and  wefted  back 
or  looped  through  a  warp>ed  and  weft- 
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ed  back,  as  added  insurance  against 
tufts  pulling  out  (surface  yam  and 
wearing  surfaces  are  reduced  accord¬ 
ingly,  however).  Rubber  backing  can 
be  applied  to  either  of  these  types, 
but  its  value  is  debatable. 

Padding  under  carjiet  is  an  imjwr- 
tant  item  in  the  life  of  the  carpet.  All¬ 
hair,  embossed  with  fine  and  dense  cell 
structure  type  padding  from  32  oz.  to 
48  oz.,  should  be  used.  In  special  con¬ 
ditions  latex  padding  (which  help>s  the 
wool  tufts  of  the  carpet  to  recover)  can 
be  used. 

Installed  cost  of  adequate  carpeting 
for  store  use  varies  with  the  quality  of 
its  wool  tufts  and  backing  material 
and  depth  of  pile  and  padding  materi¬ 
al,  from  $1.25  per  sq.  ft.  to  $1.75  per 
sq.  ft.  installed.  The  range  of  quality 
is  extremely  wide  and  I  emphasize  that 
prices  are  approximate  and  mentioned 
only  to  provide  basis  for  comparison 
with  other  types  of  floor  covering. 


4.  Wood  Flooring.  Not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  is  wood,  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  waraiest  of  all  flooring  materials. 
It  is  difficult  but  not  impx>ssible  to 
maintain.  It  gives  an  air  of  distinction 
to  the  main  floor  of  one  of  New  York’s 
largest  downtown  department  stores. 
Several  new  suburban  stores  have  used 
it  in  limited  areas  with  g^ood  effect. 
Approximate  cost  of  prefinished  hard¬ 
wood  laid  in  mastic  on  concrete  sub¬ 
floor  is  80^  per  sq.  ft. 
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This  fixture  offers  the 
flexibility  which  is  especially 
required  by  seasonal  departments. 

Its  freestanding  center  frame  with 
base  attached  permits  a  quick 
change  from  shelf  merchandise  to  hanging 
merchandise.  The  storage  space, 
with  sliding  doors  or  drawers,  converts 
to  a  promotional  table  with  screw-on  legs. 
(An  Edinger  Wyckoff  fixture.) 


FIXTURING  FOR 
SELF  SELECTION 


First  comes  a  merchandise  assortment 
plan  tailored  to  specific  sales  goals, 
then  the  exact  fixturing  that  the 
merchandising  program  requires 


By  William  S.  Wyckoff 

Edinger  Wyckoff,  Inc. 


The  contrast  between  the  methods 
of  merchandise  presentation  in  the 
new  shopping  center  store  and  in  the 
old  (or  perhaps  new)  downtown  store 
is  obvious  to  everybody,  especially  the 
customer.  It  is  certainly  more  funda¬ 
mental  than  the  differences  between 
new  buildings  and  old.  And  if  cus¬ 
tomers  today  are  doing  less  of  their 
buying  downtown,  their  preference 
for  the  new  methods  of  merchandising 
may  well  be  an  even  more  important 
reason  than  their  difficulties  with 
downtown  traffic  and  parking. 

The  kind  of  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion  that  we  call,  variously,  “self-selec¬ 
tion  selling,”  “open  selling”  or  “ex¬ 
posed  selling”  is  what  today’s  custom¬ 
ers  prefer  and  demand.  Are  you  mer¬ 
chandising  to  meet  this  demand? 

A  Merchandising  Program.  Exposed 
selling  is  truly  a  system  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  not  merely  a  matter  of  fixtur¬ 
ing.  For  many  merchants  it  requires 
a  complete  change  of  basic  thinking 
before  re-fixturing  is  even  contemplat¬ 
ed.  Exposed  selling  will  dem<^nd  the 
meticulous  maintenance  of  basic  stock 
in  each  department.  It  will  require 
periodic,  planned  changes  in  space  al¬ 
locations  throughout  the  year  for  fash¬ 
ion  and  seasonal  merchandise.  Care¬ 
fully  integrated  departmental  layout 
will  be  a  necessity;  better  housekeep¬ 
ing,  better  lighting  and  instant  de¬ 
partmental  identification  will  also  be 
required. 

To  realize  all  the  advantages  of 
exposed  selling  will  usually  require, 
especially  of  the  smaller  store,  a  closer 
relationship  with  national  brand  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Their  knowledge  of  best 
sellers  and  their  help  on  displays, 
signs,  windows  and  advertising  will  be 
invaluable. 

Exposed  selling  involves  display, 
signing,  sizing  and  stock  maintenance. 
It  requires  skilled  merchandising  and 
better  trained  personnel.  It  calls  for 
closer  cooperation  among  merchandis¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  display  executives. 

And  what  can  you  expect  in  return 
for  this  effort?  Exposed  selling  can 
substantially  lower  your  selling  costs 
and  substantially  increase  your  sales 
per  square  foot.  It  will  please  your 
customers,  for  this  Kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation,  in  bright,  cheerful 
surroundings,  is  clearly  what  they  like. 
And  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  fear 
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Wm.  F.  Gable  Company 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Lighting  is  an  integral  part  of  the  blouse  and 
lingerie  fixtures,  designed  for  over-counter  selling  as 
well  as  customer  self-selection.  Plastic  dividers  and 
size  markers  clip  on  adjustable  glass  shelves 
to  facilitate  customer  selection  and  stockkeeping. 

Visual  stock  control  is  a  direct  result  of  proper  space 
identification  in  all  exposed  selling  fixtures. 

Men’s  furnishings  department  {below)  is  almost  totally 
on  self-selection.  The  adjustable  glass  shelves 
of  these  fixtures  have  plastic  dividers  and  size 
markers  for  shirts,  etc.,  and  inserts  for  socks 
and  belts.  Stock  is  stored  behind  sliding  doors 
or  in  drawers  according  to  the  merchandise 
requirements.  There  are  special  drawers  for  small 
items  such  as  belts,  socks,  and  neckties. 

Base  fixture  also  serves  as  an  aisle  table  for 
the  promotional  specials  which  are  a  feature  of 
department  store  selling.  {Interiors  designed  and 
fixtures  supplied  by  Edinger  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.) 


that  it  will  downgrade  your  store  or 
impair  its  prestige  in  any  way.  Ex¬ 
posed  selling  is  what  Mrs.  Consumer 
wants,  not  only  for  carrots  but  for  cav¬ 
iar  as  well.  Exposed  selling  does  not 
mean  self-service  and  check-out  count¬ 
ers:  it  means  modern  merchandise  pre¬ 
sentation  in  a  setting  as  casual  or  as 
important  as  your  store  character  de¬ 
mands. 

You  Need  a  Plan.  The  shift  to  ex¬ 
posed  selling  requires  preparation. 
The  steps  in  planning  should  follow 
this  sequence: 

First,  present  departmental  and  store 
volume  should  be  analyzed  and  sales 
goals  established  for  the  future. 

Second,  merchandise  assortments 
should  be  studied  as  they  are  now  and 
in  relation  to  the  sales  goals.  This 
will  involve  both  basic  stocks  for  year- 
round  selling  and  seasonal  and  fashion 
assortments. 

Only  when  you  have  this  merchan¬ 
dising  plan  established  are  you  truly 
ready  for  the  third  step,  which  is  de¬ 
partmental  layout,  hxturing  and  deco¬ 
ration  which  will  (1)  expose  the  mer¬ 
chandise:  (2)  use  selling  space  in  a 
planned  relation  to  sales  goals:  (3) 
create  the  closest  inter-departmental 
selling:  (4)  retain  the  character  and 


quality  of  your  store,  and  (5)  come 
within  the  budget  that  suits  your 
financial  requirements. 

The  Help  Available.  For  this  planning 
you  should  have  the  help  of  a  special¬ 
ist.  How  do  you  select  one?  There  are 
two  choices,  governed  more  or  less  by 
the  extent  of  the  modernization  pro¬ 
ject  you  have  in  mind: 

1.  A  store  planning  specialist,  who 
will  charge  a  moderate  fee  for  his 
service  and  who  will  guide  all  phases 
of  a  modernization:  over-all  plan,  store 
front,  lighting,  flooring,  hxturing  and 
decoration. 


2.  A  fixture  manufacturer  who  has 
a  store  planning  service  based  on  his 
actual  in-store  experience.  The  cost  of 
this  service  is  based  on  the  purchase 
of  fixtures  in  some  instances  and  on  a 
moderate  planning  fee  in  others. 

The  quality  of  the  help  you  receive 
will  dejiend  very  much  on  your  will¬ 
ingness  to  give  the  planner  all  the 
facts  and  the  time  he  requires  from 
you  and  your  p>ersonnel  and,  of  course, 
on  your  acceptance  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
where  merchants  make  the  greatest 
mistakes.  (Many  an  untimely  death 
results  when  the  patient  thinks  he 
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Over  500  Leading  Retailers  Adopt 


ARROW  yVaster 


iOfIcrs,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  N*w  Open  Selling  Underwear  Section. 

Underwear  grouped  by  styles  and  sizes  . . .  easy  to  see  and  select . . .  better 
inventory  control  of  best  selling  sizes  and  styles. 


THI  HtOtH  COMTANV,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  New  Open  Selling  Units. 

Merchandise  available  to  customers  .  .  .  new  visupl  inventory  control  of  best 
selling  items  . . .  customer  can  see,  select  and  buy  with  dase. 

I  ' 


NO.  imi  NIW  W.  L  S.  MERCHANDISf 
■ASKfT  (Pat.  Pend.)  Available  in  2  sizes, 
5  or  1 0  shirts  deep,  total:  35  or  70  shirts 
per  basket.  Price,  fob  Chicago,  $10.75 
or  $16.50  each.  Choice  of  white  vinyl 
coated  or  brass  plated  finish.  Perforated 
metal  back  panel  or  simple  mounting 
dips  extra. 


mNRY  C  tYTTON  COMPANY,  State  Street 
Store,  Chicago,  Illinois,  New  Open  Sell¬ 
ing  Wall  Section. 

Buck  Bowen  says:  "It  enables  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  go  to  the  open  stock  and  see 
colors  and  collar  styles  quickly  ...  it 
helps  create  multiple  sales . . .  our  sales¬ 
men  can  now  take  care  of  several  peo¬ 
ple  at  one  time  at  peak  selling  hours." 


THi  WURZBURG  COMPANY,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich¬ 
igan,  New  Open  Selling  Wall  Section 

R.  E.  Knapp  soys:  "It  makes  for  better  stock 
keeping  and  for  faster,  more  efficient,  selling 
. . .  the  real  test  was  that  the  all  important  cus¬ 
tomer  enjoys  shopping  in  this  new  type  of 
atmosphere. 


Old  method  . . .  diffkull  inveiilery 
control .  . .  more  out  of  best  seSen 
. . .  slower  turnover. 


PBI 


-  'll 

1 
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yierchandising 

in  LESS 


NO.  11204  3-TtiR,  for  Dress  Shirts.  NO.  11230  2-TICR,  for  Dress  Shirts. 

51  high,  61 16*  wide,  25*  deep.  40*  high,  61'/^*  wide,  25*  deep. 

Holds  105  shirts  on  open  display.  Holds  70  shirts  on  open  display. 

Price,  fob  Chicago . $105.00  Price,  fob  Chicago . $95.00 


Program 

than  SIX  MONTHS 

•  Improves  Open  Selling 

•  Speeds  Up  Inventory  Control 

•  Eliminates  Soilage  Maricdowns 

•  Increases  Profit  per  Square  Foot 

Retailer  experience  proves  that  the  new  Arrow  package 
and  fixture  system  produces  more  sales  with  greater  ease 
of  selection.  This  effective  sales-proven  program  helps  sell 


TURNOVER  is  all  important  in  producing  a  profit  in  re¬ 
tailing.  Mark-up  means  nothing  until  it  is  multiplied  by 
turnover.  Open  selling  speeds  up  turnover. 


NO.  I122R  3-TltR,  for  Undarwaor. 
51  '/^*  high,  61  '/»*  wida,  25*  daep. 
Holds  1 62  doz.  ossortad  undarwaor. 
Prica,  fob  Chicago  . $  1 05.00 


NO.  11S4R  4-TffiR,  for  Hondkarchiafs. 
51  V^*  high,  61  'A*  wida,  20*  daap. 
Holds  total  of  201  doz.  hondkar- 
chiafs. 

Prica,  fob  Chicago . $  1 2 1 .00 


Sturdy  oak  construction.  Marchondiso  boskat  of  hapvy,  gouga 
matol  construction,  brass  plotad  with  axpondad  matol  -bottoms. 
Choica  of  4  modarn  finishas  .  .  .  Natural  Oak,  Picklad  Oak,  Light 
Oak  and  Silvar  Fox  Oak.  Front  sliding  doors  $8.25  additional. 
Spacial  finishas  20%  additional.  Spacial  woods  25%  additional. 


the  popular  Arrow  line  faster,  more  efficiently,  more 
profitably. 


NO.  11SS2  Ralatad  Sailing  Fixtura. 
51  'A*  high,  61  '/z*  wida,  25*  daap. 
Holds  1 05  shirts  plus  tias  and  hand- 
karchiafs. 

Prica,  fob  Chicago . $  1 25.00 


Here's  only  one  of  many  examples: 

50%  gross  profit  x  2  turns  =  100% 

43%  gross  profit  x  4  turns  =  172% 

(40%  plus  3%  cosh  discount) 

There's  no  easier  or  better  way  to  m<dce  more  sales 
and  more  profit  than  with  this  proven  Arrow  program. 


SEND  FOR  Compli¬ 
mentary  Brochure  illus¬ 
trating  Arrow-master 
fixtures  with  information, 
planning  guides  and 
prices. 


W.  L.  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  NORTH  JUSTINE  $T„  CHICAGO  7.  ILLINOIS 


AMI  Your  Request  to: 


Oasignad  and  Producad  Exehtnafy  by 


NO.  11202  3-TICR,  for  Sport  Shirts. 
51  'A*  high,  61  'A*  wida,  25*  daap. 
Holds  1 08  shirts  on  opan  display. 
Prica,  fob  Chicago . $1 05.00 


■  '  ARROW 

I  ^  -  packaging 
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knows  more  than  the  doctor!)  Don’t 
»tie  the  hands  of  the  store  planner  you 
select  with  don’ts  and  preconceived 
ideas.  Tell  him  what  you  want  your 
store  to  represent  to  your  customer— a 
middle-of-the-road,  high-style  or  popu¬ 
lar-priced  atmosphere.  Let  this  pro¬ 
fessional  give  you  professional  advice 
on  how  to  achieve  what  you  want. 

The  Fixturing.  Today  almost  every 
fixture  manufacturer  has  a  standard 
line  of  units  designed  to  expose  mer¬ 
chandise.  Hardware  and  display  re¬ 
sources  also  offer  not  only  accessories 
to  convert  existing  fixtures  but  spe¬ 
cialty  exposed  selling  fixtures  as  well. 
The  most  imj>ortant  thing  about  these 
available  fixtures  is  that  they  be  prop¬ 
erly  used.  Here  again,  the  sjjecialist 
can  select  for  you  the  precise  fixtures 
to  do  the  best  job  for  your  specific 
store.  He  will  also  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  signing,  sizing,  stockkeeping 
and  display.  The  success  or  failure  of 
your  entire  merchandise  presentation 
program  hinges  on  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  and  proper  use  of  your  new 
exposed  selling  fixtures. 

Can  your  existing  fixtures  be  con¬ 
verted  to  exposed  selling  fixtures?  This 
is  a  question  frequently  asked,  and  any 
accurate  answer  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  individual  store  and 
the  equipment  available.  A  good  30- 
inch  table  can  be  converted  very  eco¬ 
nomically  to  many  tyjjes  of  exposed 
selling.  Frequently,  existing  wall  areas 
can  be  converted  at  little  cost.  A  ma¬ 
jor  consideration  in  deciding  whether 
fixtures  can  be  re-used  is  the  final  look 
and  method  of  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion.  Too  many  dollars  are  thrown 
away  on  old  fixtures  which  can  never 
look  like  anything  but  what  they  are, 
and  cannot  present  the  merchandise 
properly  no  matter  what  expensive 
hardware  is  used. 

The  many  questions  that  merchants 
ask  about  exp>osure  selling  and  fixtur¬ 
ing  show  clearly  that  they  recognize 
(1)  its  appeal  to  customers  and  its 
promise  of  more  efficient  sales  pro¬ 
duction,  and  (2)  the  need  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  plan  of  conversion  to  exp>osed 
selling,  closely  integrated  with  a  mer¬ 
chandise  plan.  Doing  the  job  well  is 
a  real  challenge,  but  this  is  the  wisest 
kind  of  planning  for  tomorrow.  And 
planning  for  tomorrow  should  be  your 
most  imp>ortant  job  today! 
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L  5,  Ayres 

Glendale  Shopping  Center,  Indianapolis 

PACKAGED  and  unpackaged  brassieres  and  girdles  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  same  fixture  (above)  in  the  downstairs  store  of 
the  new  L.  S.  Ayres  branch  in  Glendale  Shopping  Center.  The 
packaged  brassieres  are  separated  by  size  and  type  and  are  effici¬ 
ently  stocked  in  the  six-drawer  base  on  which  the  display  is 
shown.  The  entire  stock  can  be  housed  in  this  unit.  Drawers 
can  easily  be  partitioned  to  duplicate  the  binning  on  the  table 
top,  thus  making  stock  counts  a  simple  matter  and  out-of-stocks 
easily  seen. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  terraced  display  is  that  the  com¬ 
plete  unit  may  be  lifted  from  the  table  and  moved  to  another 
location  if  this  is  desirable.  The  six-drawer  base  is  30  inches  by 
60  inches  and  30  inches  high,  and  the  over-table  equipment  adds 
about  20  inches  to  this  height. 

Another  type  of  self-selection  unit,  shown  below,  will  accom¬ 
modate  almost  any  item  in  the  lingerie  department.  Like  the 
brassiere  fixture,  this  unit  has  dividers  that  engage  in  slots  and 
they  can  easily  be  moved  by  clerks  when  stock  is  to  be  rearranged. 
Space  is  always  quickly  adjustable  to  the  exact  size  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  fixtures  were  supplied  by  Universal  Equipment 
Company,  Chicago. 
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MODERN 

MATERIALS 


Today’s  handsome  store  interiors 
are  largely  prefabricated,  quickly 
installed  and  economical  to  maintain 


By  Copeland,  Nooak  6  Israel,  Architects 


Decorative  and  efficient  use  of  a  structural -panel  system  is  Ulus 
trated  in  William  Schleisner's  new  store,  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Technological  developments 
since  World  War  II  have  brought 
to  the  market  a  wealth  of  new  build¬ 
ing  materials  which  have  simplified 
store  remodeling,  shortened  the  time 
required  and  reduced  the  cost.  A  new 
prefabricated  wall,  a  new  ceiling,  new 
lighting,  new  flooring,  new  fixtures 
adaptable  to  new  packaging  and  new 
methods  of  self-selection  selling— any 
one  or  any  combination  of  these  vital 
merchandising  elements  can  give  an 
old  store  a  fresh,  contemporary  look. 
The  new  materials  that  have  come  into 
use  today  have  the  advantages  of 
simpler  installation,  durability  and 
easy  maintenance. 

One  very  effective  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  this  modern  look  is  with  easily  in¬ 
stalled  new  walls  which  can  be  integ¬ 
rated  with  the  wall  fixture.  The  old 
plaster  or  sheet  rock  wall  has  given 


way  largely  to  what  are  known  as 
“structural  struts”— units  serving  as 
both  wall  and  supporting  devices  for 
store  fixtures.  Practically  all  the  major 
hardware  manufacturers  have  devel 
.  oped  variations  on  the  “adapt-a-strut” 
method  by  which  stock  bases,  shelving, 
binning,  hang  rods,  light  cornices 
display  boxes  and  every  conceivable 
type  of  sales  fixture  are  hung  from 
the  strut  in  a  concealed  manner. 

These  modern  interior  walls  have 
endless  decorative  and  functional  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  wall  panels  can  be  had 
in  a  wide  variety  of  materials:  ply¬ 
woods  of  many  typ>es,  in  beautiful  nat¬ 
ural  wood  finishes  and  in  textured  and 
paintable  types;  perforated  masonry 
and  pegboard;  plastic  laminates,  en¬ 
amel  and  stamped  metals  and  many 
others.  Each  has  its  appropriate  use. 

Although  the  initial  cost  of  some  of 


these  prefabricated  products  may  be 


higher  than  that  of  traditional  mate 


rials,  they  offer  two  economies  which 


can  be  substantial:  first,  they  are  in 


stalled  very  quickly,  which  reduces  la 


bor  costs;  and,  second,  they  can  be 


easily  dismounted  and  re-installed 


when  future  growth  requires  it,  with 


out  the  necessity  of  tearing  down  walls. 

For  areas  that  are  subject  to  wear 
and  tear  and  hard  use,  flat  painted 
walls  can  now  be  redone  and  kept  per¬ 
manently  clean  and  bright  by  the  use 
of  sprayed-on  materials  such  as  plex- 
tone,  zolatone,  and  other  washable 
plastics.  This  new  practical  concept 
for  wall  surfaces  provides  a  new  deco¬ 
rative  effect  through  its  texture  and 
color,  and  allows  for  easy  maintenance. 
Wails  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water  without  affecting  luster  or  color. 

A  modern  new  ceiling  is  another  im- 
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portant  element  that  can  give  a  store 
a  new  look.  The  old  plaster  ceiling 
has  been  supplanted  by  various  types 
of  acoustical  materials  and  luminous 
panels.  These  are  known  as  dry  con¬ 
struction.  Besides  being  attractive  in 
appearance  and  comparatively  simple 
to  install— and  in  the  case  of  acousti¬ 
cal  materials,  sound  absorbent— these 
hung  ceilings  also  provide  easy  access 
to  pif>es,  wires  and  other  mechanical 
installations  in  the  ceiling.  They  per¬ 
mit  great  flexibility  in  lighting  fixture 
layout. 

Materials  available  for  ceilings  to¬ 
day  include  the  inexpensive  celotex  or 
wood  fiber  panel,  fiberglass,  asbestos, 
vinyl-coated  panels,  aluminum,  and 
translucent  plastics,  and  the  field  is 
constantly  growing. 

From  the  design  point  of  view,  ceil¬ 


ings  of  these  types  tie  in  well  with  pre¬ 
fabricated  walls.  Through  the  use  of  a 
series  of  panels  for  ceilings  and  walls— 
even  though  they  are  of  different  ma¬ 
terials— a  sort  of  harmony  is  achieved 
having  an  attractive  effect  and  creat¬ 
ing  a  contemporary  air. 

No  store  owner  has  to  be  told  that 
lighting  is  an  extremely  vital  element 
to  a  store  interior.  The  newest  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  use  of  electro-lumines¬ 
cence,  applied  as  a  ceiling  panel,  caus¬ 
ing  the  light  to  glow  with  whatever 
intensity  or  color  combination  is  de¬ 
sired.  This  method  is  still  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  improved.  When  it  is 
perfected  we  will  finally  have  the  ideal 
lighting  system— that  is,  the  invisible 
light  source. 

For  floors,  too,  synthetic  materials 
have  largely  replaced  the  old  masonry 


and  even  woods.  Most  used  today  are 
the  different  types  of  vinyl  and  vinyl 
asbestos  resilient  tiles.  Their  success 
and  popularity  are  due  to  their  tough¬ 
ness  and  durability,  their  exciting  com¬ 
binations  and  variations  of  color  and 
design,  and  their  low  maintenance 
costs.  Carpeting  is  still  preferred 
where  soft  decorative  effects  are  de¬ 
sired,  especially  for  women’s  better 
apparel  and  shoes.  As  with  ceilings 
and  walls,  selection  of  flooring  must 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  initial  cost, 
durability,  maintenance  and  design. 

Fixture  Materials.  No  store  looks 
modern  without  modern  fixtures,  for 
they  are  the  principal  element  of 
store  installation.  The  fixture  today  is 
largely  an  extension  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  itself— an  outgrowth  of  the  size. 


William  Schleisner's 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


Basic  components  of  modern  design  are  convertible  ivall 
fixtures,  flexible  floor  units,  acoustical  panel-type 
ceiling  with  integrated  light  fixtures.  Flooring  is  vinyl 
tile.  Fixturing  in  the  sportsivear  department  is  designed 
for  maximum  merchandise  exposure,  complete  adjustability; 
combines  natural  woods  and  laminated  plastics  and  has 
enameled  metal  legs  and  frame.  Layette  department  view 
shows  decorative  possibilities  in  paneled  wall  system. 

Store  was  designed  by  Copeland,  Novak  ir  Israel. 
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color  and  structure  of  the  package. 
With  the  rapid  advance  of  self-selec¬ 
tion  merchandising,  the  fixture  does 
much  more  than  store  merchandise.  It 
serves  as  p)oint-of-sale  display;  it  pro¬ 
vides  assortment  in  depth  and  facilities 
for  reserve  stock,  and  its  signing  de¬ 
vices  give  the  customer  product  and 
price  information. 

The  problem  of  providing  all  these 
requirements  in  a  single  fixture  has 
been  solved  by  using  a  basically  simple 
design  with  provision  for  adjustment 
and  flexibility.  The  new  store  fixture 
today  is  a  self-supporting  structure 
with  a  variety  of  removable  or  adjust¬ 
able  parts.  The  framework  is  usually 
made  of  steel,  bronze,  enameled  metal 
or  aluminum,  while  its  body,  mainly 
plywood,  is  generally  highlighted  in 
color  through  the  use  of  plastic  lac¬ 
quers  or  laminated  plastics  such  as 
formica,  micarta,  etc.  Molded  plas¬ 
tics  for  drawers  and  trays  are  lighter 
weight  and  less  expensive  than  wood. 

The  advantages  of  such  fixtures  are 
obvious.  Not  only  do  they  enhance 
and  brighten  the  store’s  appearance, 
but  they  also  allow  for  a  wide  variety 
of  uses.  There  is  complete  interchang- 
ability— the  fixture  can  be  a  showcase, 
a  self-selqction  unit,  a  table,  low-boy 
or  gondola. 

The  great  variety  of  materials  avail¬ 
able  today  makes  it  possible  to  fit 
virtually  every  sf>ecial  need  and  every 
budget.  But  this  very  variety  also 
makes  it  unwise  to  give  general  recom¬ 
mendations  about  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials.  As  for  costs,  every  store  is  a 
special  case,  based  on  size,  present 
physical  condition,  tyjie  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  environment,  clientele,  local  la- 
^  bor  market  and  many  other  factors. 
The  one  statement  that  can  safely  be 
made  is  that,  while  it  may  cost  more 
initially  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
materials  available  than  to  settle  for 
makeshift  changes,  the  long-term  gains 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
outlay. 

And  much  the  same  point  is  to  be 
made  in  favor  of  working  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  designer  or  architect.  Usual¬ 
ly  the  expense  of  his  fee  is  more  than 
repaid  by  the  savings  that  come  from 
proper  choice  of  materials,  his  ability 
to  get  good  value  through  specification 
bidding,  and,  above  all,  his  profes¬ 
sional  skill  in  finding  the  prop>er  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  store’s  special  problems. 


Jordan  Marsh 

Peabody,  Mass. 


Ceramic  tile  panels  are  used  decoratively  and  dramatically 
in  the  large  Jordan  Marsh  store  at  North  Shore  Shopping 
Center  Peabody,  Mass.  In  the  glass-enclosed  vestibule  two  wall 
panels  20  high  are  formed  of  one-foot-square  terra-cotta  tiles. 
They  are  illuminated  at  night  and  clearly  visible  from  a  great 
distance. 

In  the  illustration  above  the  tiles  form  a  background  for  bas 
relief  .sculpture  and  paneling  in  clay  and  glaze.  This  is  one  of 
three  12-foot-square  murals  representing  land,  sea  and  ships.  The 
tile  backgrounds  are  in  natural  earth  colors,  blues  and  greens. 

Below,  textured  panels,  consisting  of  6  x  12  tiles  in  black  clay, 
are  used  for  the  wall  surface  which  frames  these  lighted  display 
shelves  in  .the  men’s  shoe  department.  Elsewhere  in  the  men's 
departments  turquoise  tiles  in  a  sculptured  pattern  are  used  on 
each  show  case  as  a  decorative  trim. 

Lee  Rosen  of  Design-Technics,  New  York,  producers  of  theiiles, 
created  the  murals  and  designed  the  panels.  ‘ 
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AT  BLOCK  AND  KUHL  CO., 

in  Peoria,  Illinois, 

Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators 
with  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors 
offer  the  finest  in  passenger  comfort. 
Ride  them  yourself  and  see. 


BLOCK  and  KUHL  Co.'s 

Modernized  elevator  system  features 
Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators  equipped 
with  TRAFFIC  SENTINEl!  DOORS  that 


DON'T  ''SCARE"  SHOPPERS 

Operatorless  elevators  in  a  department  store?  You  can  see  and 
ride  them  at  Block  and  Kuhl  Co.— where  Westinghouse  Operator¬ 
less  Elevators  equipped  with  magic  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  handle 
heavy  traffic  day  in,  day  out.  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  open  quickly 
at  your  floor — and  stay  open  wide  until  all  passengers  are  safely  in 
or  out.  No  “scary”  threats  of  premature  door  closing. 

Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators  with  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors 
mean  quick,  safe,  trouble-free  vertical  transportation  of  customers 
to  upper  sales  floors.  Ask  your  Westinghouse  Elevator  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  full  details  on  the  ultimate  in  this  profit-building  service. 


you  CAN  BE  SURE...IP  IT*s\^^Stl  n^housc 


WATCH  WESTINGHOUSE  LUCILLE  BALL-OESI  ARNAZ  SHOWS 
CBS  TV  MONDAYS 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


1 
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ACKERMAN’S,  a  medium-sized  store  which  does  an 
annual  volume  of  from  $3.5  to  $4  million,  is  the  older 
and  larger  of  the  two  department  stores  in  Elgin,  Ill., 
a  small  city  with  a  p>opulation  of  about  45,000.  On  a  bud¬ 
get  of  $700,000,  it  accomplished  a  renovation  job  that  in¬ 
cluded  modernizing  and  redecorating  the  complete  in¬ 
terior,  building  a  new  wing,  decorating  and  furnishing  a 
small  adjoining  building  that  was  obtained  on  a  lease  ar¬ 
rangement,  installing  a  new  telephone  system  for  credit 
transactions,  and  taking  out  pneumatic  tubes. 

The  comparatively  low  cost  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of 
architects  Meyer  Katzman  and  Robert  Rickenback.  They 
adapted  existing  store  features  and  fixtures  to  more  efficient 
uses.  They  used  downward  directed  fluorescent  lighting  to 
highlight  merchandise  and  to  detract  attention  from  ex¬ 
posed  ducts  and  pipes  in  unattractive  ceilings,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  exp)ense  of  new  low-hung  ceilings.  They  reorgan¬ 
ized  departments  for  improved  traffic  flow  and  better  dis¬ 
play  of  merchandise,  and  used  decorative  ideas  that  were 
effective  but  economical.  In  fact,  the  old  building  was 
made  over  without  changing  the  construction  or  materials 
of  floors,  walls  or  ceilings.  Even  in  the  new  wing— with  its 
white  acoustical  ceilings,  natural  oiled  walnut  fixtures, 
vinyl  plastic  wall  coverings,  and  other  light,  bright  and  new 
features— there  are  places  where  old  fixtures  from  the  main 
building  have  been  put  to  use  as  temp>orary  money-saving 
measures.  The  hope  is  that  new  ones  will  be  obtained  soon. 
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Space  Arrangement.  In  1956  the  store  was  housed  in  one 
building  having  three  floors  and  a  basement,  totalling 
69,934  square  feet  of  space.  The  new  wing  added  17,385 
square  feet.  Its  site  was  the  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the  rear 
entrance  of  the  old  store;  parking  now  is  accommodated  in 
a  two-block  area  across  the  street. 

Additional  6,400  square  feet  was  gained  by  leasing  a  small 
building  connecting  to  the  front  of  the  old  store.  (The  new 
wing  is  behind  it.)  Total  square  footage  is  now  93,719. 

The  extra  space  allowed  for  relocation  of  some  depart¬ 
ments  and  expansion  of  others,  and  for  relocation  of  stock- 
rooms,  workrooms,  offices,  etc.,  to  increase  operating 
efficiency. 

Children’s  and  teens’  shoes  were  put  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  leased  building,  where  a  stairway  leads  directly  into 
the  first  floor  of  the  main  store.  The  two  upper  floors  in 
the  leased  building  are  used  for  workrooms  and  reserve 
stock  space. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  a  stairway  that 
led  from  the  center  of  the  floor  to  the  mezzanine  was  picked 
up  and  moved  to  the  side  of  the  floor,  enabling  traffic  to 
circulate  more  freely  and  permitting  better  organization  of 
the  expanded  notions,  gifts  and  stationery  sections.  Extra 
space  for  these  sections  had  come  from  moving  domestics, 
linens  and  towels  into  larger  quarters  in  thV  new  wing  of 
the  street  floor.  '  ' 

After  relocation  of  the  stairway,  the  old  weak  railing 
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Sixty-three  years  ago,  Ackerman’s  started  in  business  with 
23  feet  of  frontage.  Today  the  front  of  the  store,  pictured 
at  the  left  with  its  five-year  old  facade,  spans  136  feet, 
including  the  renovated  three-story  leased  building.  A 
new  wing,  built  on  the  old  parking  lot  in  the  back  of  the 
store,  extends  the  rear  to  201  feet.  Pictured  above  is  the 
new  wing  (right)  before  completion. 


Ackerman's  Combines  Three  Buildings 
Into  One  Functional,  Spacious  Store 


running  across  the  mezzanine  was  reinforced  and  is  now 
used  as  additional  display  space  for  curtains,  draperies  and 
piece  goods,  the  merchandise  sold  on  the  mezzanine. 

Although  little  was  done  to  change  the  basement  (a  com¬ 
plete  downstairs  store),  new  heating  and  mechanical  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  new  wing,  which  service  the  whole  store, 
freed  the  old  boiler  room  for  use  as  a  marking  room  and 
for  the  display  department’s  craft  work. 

Typical  of  the  space-saving,  money-saving  construction 
is  the  air  conditioning  system.  In  order  to  keep  floor  levels 
between  the  old  and  new  buildings  even  and  to  keep  con¬ 
struction  costs  at  a  minimum,  the  ceiling  space  between 
floors  was  kept  thin.  Air  conditioning  units,  therefore,  were 


put  into  tables,  valances  and  wall  cabinets. 

Unity,  simplicity  and  clear  signing  are  three  other  trade¬ 
marks  of  the  architects.  On  the  second  floor,  a  continuous 
valance  over  the  elevators  extending  into  the  daytime 
dresses  department  creates  unity  and  is  the  simple  back¬ 
ground  for  clear,  bold,  easy-to-read  signs.  There  is  also  a 
wooden  trellis  of  walnut,  stretching  froip  the  elevators  to 
the  millinery  department  in  the  rear,  and  defining  the 
center  of  the  floor  along  which  an  island  of  show  cases  dis¬ 
plays  lingerie,  sp>ortswear  and  hats.  The  second  floor  is  one 
of  the  places  where  new  fixtures  were  installed;  they  have 
walnut  fronts  and  sides,  white  formica  tops  and  both  wood 
and  metal  superstructures. 


Before  and  After 

Reorganization,  unification  and  simplification 
comprised  the  basic  approach  to  Ackerman’s 
modernization.  Here  are  portions  of  the  old  and 
new  first  and  second  floors.  Top  two  photos  show 
first  floor  effect  when  stairway  leading  to  mez¬ 
zanine  was  moved  from  the  center  of  the  floor 
to  the  side,  facilitating  traffic  circulation  and  de¬ 
partment  organization;  also  how  scattered  fix¬ 
tures  from  different  departments  were  combined 
and  assigned  new  and  more  efficient  uses.  Second 
floor  photos,  at  left  and  below,  demonstrate  the 
use  of  simple  materials,  such  as  vinyl  plastic  and 
paint  on  walls  and  elevator  doors,  and  simple 
decor.  Wall  color  is  predominantly  white,  with 
accents  of  orange,  green  and  blue.  Fabrics  in 
some  places  served  as  wallpaper,  to  match  fitting 
room  entrance  curtains.  A  blue-grey  carpet  on 
the  second  floor  matches  the  painted  ceiling. 
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Fixturing  for 
Complete  Self-Serulce 

The  least  complicated  design  for  self-selection  fixturing 
is  that  of  the  self-service  apparel  discount  house.  Here, 
to  boldly  underline  the  bargains-without-frills  approach, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  make  the  displays  attractive,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  disorder  in  the  merchandise  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  disadvantage. 

These  are  pictures  of  the  store  opened  at  the  end  of 
August  by  Shop-A-Teria,  Inc.,  in  Elgin,  Ill.  Even  shoes 
are  included  in  the  completely  self-service  and  checkout 
plan.  The  fixtures  are  designed  to  accommodate  masses 
of  merchandise  and  to  make  customer  selection  a  com¬ 
pletely  do-it-yourself  proposition.  A  brilliant,  uniform 
level  of  fluorescent  lighting  is  used  throughout. 

The  Elgin  store  is  described  as  the  “pilot  operation” 
for  a  projected  chain  in  the  Chicago  area,  but  the  next 
location  has  not  yet  been  selected.  E.  J.  Kleckner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Shop-A-Teria,  Inc.,  said; 

“We  are  still  learning  from  the  Elgin  store.  For  one 
thing,  we  find  that  we  need  20  per  cent  less  help  even  than 
our  early  low  estimate.  A  normal  retail  store  must  figure 
direct  selling  costs  at  eight  to  10  per  cent  of  gross.  We  ex¬ 
pected  our  costs  to  run  about  five  p>er  cent.  But  we  now 
find  that  we  have  ample  help  with  an  amazingly  low  four 
|>er  cent.  .  .  .  The  only  personnel  we  employ  below  the 
executive  level  is  stock  clerks  and  cashiers  for  checkout.” 


Flew,  through  the  shoe  department  on  the  first  floor,  to  the  front 
entrance  of  the  Shop-A-Teria.  Shoes  are  displayed  in  open  boxes 
on  the  slanted  shelves  of  the  size-marked  fixtures.  Customers 
carry  the  shoes,  in  their  boxes,  to  the  checkout  counter. 


Checkout  counter,  and  a  close-up  of  the  practical  fixtures  which 
accommodate  small  packaged  and  folded  soft  goods  items.  These 
are  wire  racks  with  wire  dividers,  attached  to  pegboard  panels. 


Two  upper  shelves  are  fitted  with  wire  dividers  forming  clearly 
signed  size  compartments  for  a  sports  shirt  display.  Piled  shirts 
lie  flat  on  the  third  shelf  and  boxed  stock  is  at  floor  level.  Peg- 
board  end  panel  holds  a  stock  of  shorts  and  t-shirts. 


With  the  right  hardware,  every  inch  of  this  peg- 
board  panel  is  put  to  use  in  a  display  of  different 
types  of  ties  and  belts.  This  is  dn  end  panel  of  a 
fixture  holding  shirts  and  slacks. 
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WOOD  ^ 

GRAIN 

FINISHES 


proudly  presents 


the  new 


Here  are  warmly  beautiful,  modernly  designed  counters 

made  to  push  around  easily  to  meet  quickly  and  easily 

your  changing  display  needs. 

•  Sturdily  built  to  Store  Kraft  quality  standards  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  striking  finishes. 

•  Overall  size  30"  x  60"  in  24"  and  30"  heights.  (Middle 
shelf  available  in  30"  height  at  slight  extra  cost). 

•  Top  of  counters  W  deep,  offset  just  enough  to  keep  dis- 
players  from  sliding  or  to  serve  as  a  tray  for  glass  band¬ 
ing. 

•  Choice  of  three  modern  leg  (8")  styles— tapered  round 
wood  with  brass  ferrules;  tapered  round  metal  with  brass 
finish;  or  square  metal  with  brass  finish.  Dual  attach¬ 
ment  plates  so  legs  may  be  installed  straight  or  at  an 
angle. 

•  Doors  slide  easily;  large  brass  finger  holes  located  for 
easy  reach.  Brass  channels  on  vertical  edges  of  doors  for 
beauty  and  protection. 


Choice  of  five  beautiful  finishes  to  match 
your  store  decor.  Top  of  counter  hard¬ 
wood  banded.  Brass  reinforced  comers  for 
extra  sturdiness  and  added  smartness. 


Cherry,  Natural  Walnut  .  . 
Burnt  Walnut,  Silver  Walnut 


Natural  Oak  Finish 


Panels  have  hard  filled  face  for  smooth 
enamel  finish.  Two  standard  two-tone 
colors— light  grey  with  dark  grey  and  tan 
with  dark  brown  (ask  for  prices  on  special 
finishes) . . . 


with  sliding  doors 
without  sliding  doors 


Write  for  finish  samples 


In  Store  Improvement  .  .  .  IT'S  THE  PLAN  THAT  COUNTS 

Store  Kraft's  Progressive  Development  Planning  Service  offers  you  an  overall 
plan  for  store  improvement  that  may  be  implemented  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  service  that  is  bound  to  save  you 
money  as  compared  with  haphazard,  piecemeal  modernization  carried  out  with¬ 
out  a  plan.  .Just  send  coupon. 


Countmn  avallabim 
tor  Immadlatm  dallvary 
ORDER  TODAY 


progressive 

store 

improvement 


9108  No.  Main  St. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska 

r~1 1  am  enclosing  order  for  counters. 
r~l  I  am  interested  in  your  Progressive 
Store  Development  Planning  Service. 


Store  Kraft 

For  37  yeare  plannera, 
designer*  and  manufacturer* 
of  quality  fixture* 


Name. 


(Just  attach  to  your  letterhead) 
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The  Steinfelds 
and 

Downtown  Tucson 


Stone-and-Pennington  is  noiv  the  hub  of  Tucson’s 
downtown  retailing.  Views  above  show  it  today  and  as 
it  looked  eight  years  ago,  before  the  building 
program  began.  At  lotver  left,  the  Steinfeld 
store  in  1905,  when  it  was  50  years  old. 

In  later  years  a  new  front  was  installed  at  street 
level  and  show  xvindows  added  along-  the  side.  This 
year  the  whole  building  got  a  new  facing  of  black 
and  white  ceramic  tiles  (see  opposite  page). 
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Steinfeld’s  modernization,  completed 
this  year,  included,  besides 
this  handsome  black  and  white  exterio'. 
new  fixturing  and  new  lighting. 


Eight  years  ago,  Harold  Steinfeld,  president  of  Stein- 
feld’s,  signed  an  agreement  with  Alex  Jacome,  president 
of  Jacome’s  in  Tucson,  which  was  unique  in  comp>etitive 
retailing.  Steinfeld’s  contracted  to  build  a  $1  million  store 
on  Steinfeld  property  directly  facing  its  own  store  and  lease 
the  building  to  Jacome’s.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a 
building  program  which  spearheaded  the  renovation  of 
downtown  Tucson.  Other  owners  of  downtown  property 
have  erected  a  dozen  new  buildings  in  the  same  area.  To¬ 
day  Tucson  has  a  downtown  shopping  center  so  complete 
and  attractive  that  it  has  so  far  been  little  affected  by  the 
challenge  of  the  suburban  development  which  has  been 
taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

In  1956,  after  five  years  at  its  new  site,  Jacome’s  needed 
to  expand.  The  Steinfelds  not  only  built  a  large  addition 
for  their  department  store  competitor  but  induced  J.  C. 
Penney  to  join  Tucson’s  new  downtown  center  and  built 
a  Penney  store  adjacent  to  Jacome’s.  Next,  in  1957,  came 
a  new  store  for  Walgreen’s,  with  offices  for  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  and  American  Airlines  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  Steinfeld’s  own  modernization  followed. 

The  current  Steinfeld  project  is  a  five-level  parking  gar¬ 
age,  now  under  construction.  It  is  at  the  rear  of  Penney’s 
and  Jacome’s  and  will  serve  the  entire  downtown  retail 
area.  On  the  fourth  corner  of  the  center  is  the  Pioneer 
Hotel,  also  owned  by  the  Steinfeld  interests. 

Steinfeld’s  own  new  exterior,  completed  this  year,  is  of 
white  ceramic  tile  blocks  three  feet  square.  The  trim  is 
of  black  tile  blocks.  Inlaid  in  this  black  background  above 
the  main  entrance  are  eight  gold  stars  (actually  24  karat 
gold)  and  a  large  gold  “S”.  The  store  name  is  spelled  out 
in  three-feet-square  letters  of  gold  across  the  white  walls. 
Each  of  the  three  entrances  has  four  new  glass  doors,  and 
a  canopy  of  stainless  steel  surrounds  the  building.  Stain¬ 
less  steel  also  frames  the  doors  and  show  windows.  Archi¬ 
tect  was  Terry  Atkinson,  A.  I.  A. 

Thriving  downtown  Tucson,  blessed  with  an  energetic 
Retail  Trade  Bureau,  is  now  studying  plans  for  making 
p>edestrian  malls  of  this  stretch  of  Stone  Avenue  and  of 
other  streets  that  parallel  and  cross  it.  The  initial  proposal 
calls  for  one  mall  1,000  feet  long,  intersected  by  two  300- 
foot  malls,  with  the  walk-way  system  to  be  extended  to 
other  streets  later. 


All  built  by  Steinfeld’s  and  adjoining  each  other 
on  Stone  Avenue:  Jacome’s,  recently  expanded  to 
51,000  square  feet;  Penney’s,  occupying  60,000  square 
feet,  and  the  Equitable  Building,  housing  Walgreen’s 
and  offices  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  and  American  Airlines.  A  five-level  parking 
garage,  covering  130,000  square  feet,  is  now  being 
built  in  the  rear  of  the  Penney  and  Jacome 
stores.  This  will  be  decorative  too,  with  a  front 
of  aluminum  and  turquoise  porcelain  enamel  panels. 
The  building  will  park  370  cars  at  a  time. 
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PANORAW't 


DEEP 


fRiE  brochure  is  yours . . . 

no  obligation  . . . 

_ — 

llSS  write  today 


We  rush  all 
details  to 
you,  fast! 


The  Gibson  Art  Company 
Cincinnati  37,  Ohio 


Rush  my  fr—  Panoramic  Display  booklat.  I  want  to  s—  for 
mysaH. 


4r  GIBSOH 


Address. 
Cily _ 


THREE  GIBSON-ENGINEERED  UNITS  , 

(as  above,  two  feet,  four  feet  and  three  feet  lonff.)  May  be 
joined  end-to-end  in  any  combination  and  for  any  length.  Only  i 
two  finishing  panels  are  necessary  at  extreme  ends.  (Inside  and  I- 
outside  corner  units  are  available.) 


9-tier  units 
12-tier  units 


HIGH  BASE 

52"  ^  28" 

56"  ^  V  26" 


RACK 

24" 

JO" 


z 


z 


z 
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om  WRAWNO  UNIT  prwM« 

*Mitl(  4iifl«ir  •!  ill  lift  wraffinf 
MKkw«M.  Ftw  t«r  *w*n  «irlay 

nd  «r  *Mi  tikkM.  I•ttom  Iw*  MW 
•••<k.  Half  May  ba  lataitad  at  aay 
Pdat  la  lha  Paatraaiic  Mt^lay. 

Planning  Service  of 

art  company 


PARTY  GOODS  MART  «iA  tally- 
adjadabla  |la>t  Aahrai.  Uail  lii|hll|hh 
Imilaliaai,  Mttfaltat  mt  aAtr 
a|a4  iiaaii.  Pa|-baar4  lapFar  kaWi 
kaafar  packafad  lalliat  aM  placa  carA. 
Orawan  ilara  mam  slack. 


•  CINCINNATI 


12-TlfR  UNITS  racaaiaiinAd  wkara 
llaiitad  tpaca  is  a  faclar  la  prapas  dis¬ 
play.  Haids  Vi  aiara  cards  tkaa  t-liar 
aails.  All  aails  ki  kaA  siias  kaaa  ad- 
jaslabla  laaaliian  la  assara  salM,  flaar- 
ka||ia|  fixiam. 


37*  OHIO 


PILING  CARINIT  DRAWiRS 
kaap  stack  Irasb  aad  aaal.  Daatlailad 

iadividaal  drawac  aails  .  .  .  Foradca 
faciaf.  Daakla  aylaa  kail  kaaciaf  rdlan, 
rail  aasily.  Natal  ckaaaals,  salf-lackiaf 
kasa . . .  Aamrs  aavar  lip  ar  spill. 
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Gibson . . .  first  again  with  the  outstanding  development  in  greeting  card  merchandising 
...the  result  of  years  of  research.  Two,  three  and  four  foot  lengths  are  joined  to  create  one 
continuous  flow  of  greeting  cards  commanding  your  customers’  attention.  No  fixed 
separators,  no  double  fixture  ends  —  you  gain  8%  card  display,  decide  the  merchandising 
you  wish . . .  arrange  and  rearrange  it  at  will.  Each  displayer  is  covered  with  magnificent 
grained  Formica . . .  more  beautiful,  more  practical  than  wood.  Gibson  makes  this 
finest  of  all  greeting  card  departments  available  to  your  store. 


Worthington  Corporation 


The  number  of  stores  that  are  air 
conditioned  is  still  surprisingly  low. 
A  recent  DuPont  survey  of  all  types  of 
U.  S.  retail  establishments  showed  that 
nearly  75  per  cent  have  yet  to  be  air 
conditioned.  And  the  figures  are  much 
the  same  regardless  of  geographical  lo¬ 
cation.  In  the  South,  West  and  North 
Central  States,  nearly  seven  out  of  10 
stores  are  without  air  conditioning.  In 
the  Northeast  the  ratio  jumps  to  eight 
out  of  10. 

Why  does  this  situation  exist,  espe¬ 
cially  at  a  time  when  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  need  every  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  they  can  develop?  Customers  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  comfort  of 
air  conditioning  in  theatres  and  res¬ 
taurants  and  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  go  far  afield  on  their  shopping  trips 
in  order  to  find  equal  comfort  in  retail 
stores. 

Yet  many  store  owners  believe  they 
can’t  afford  air  conditioning;  others 
believe,  without  really  knowing,  that 
their  stores  are  unsuitable  for  adding 
air  conditioning.  Chances  are  that 
most  are  just  marking  time  until  near¬ 
by  competitors  install  air  condition¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile,  the  positive  value  of 
air  conditioning  as  a  volume  booster 
is  being  overlooked. 


Package  units  are  designed  to  look  as  attractive  as  possible  on  the  selling 
floor.  They  can  also  be  recessed  into  the  wall,  with  only  the  front  panels 
showing,  making  them  extremely  inconspicuous  and  saving  floor  space. 


Some  Definitions.  Air  conditioning 
and  air  cooling  are  by  no  means  syn¬ 
onymous  terms.  By  complete  air  con¬ 
ditioning  we  mean  the  process  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  air  so  as  to  control  simultane¬ 
ously  its  temperature,  humidity,  clean¬ 
liness  and  distribution. 

If  you  want  a  complete  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system,  you  are  actually  asking 
for  a  unit  that  heats  as  well  as  cools 
the  air,  adds  or  removes  moisture,  fil¬ 
ters  the  air  and  gives  a  quiet,  even  air 
distribution.  Most  stores,  since  they 
already  have  heating  systems,  are  in¬ 
terested  merely  in  the  cooling.  But  if 
you  want  a  new  heating  system,  or  if 
you  are  building  a  new  store,  heating 
can  be  supplied  along  with  the  cool¬ 
ing  at  very  little  extra  cost. 

Unless  you  have  some  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  situation,  your  store  can  be 
air  conditioned.  The  less  suitable  the 
store  is,  the  more  problems  the  install¬ 
ing  air  conditioning  sp>ecialist  will 


There  are  five  basic  types  of  air 
conditioning.  One  of  them  is  suitabie  for 
your  store.  Can  you  afford  it?  This 
expert  says  it  will  more  than  pay  its  own 
way  with  increased  sales  volume. 
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The  Waddell  System  of  Merchandise  Presentation 


6  basic  units  meet  floor  needs 


Here  is  a  major  breakthrough  in  modem  retail 
display  fixturing  ...  a  completely  new  system  that 
combines  all  the  beauty  of  expensive  custom-fixturing 
with  arrangement,  color  flexibility,  space-saving  com¬ 
pactness  and  maximum  accessibility  to  merchandise. 

The  Waddell  System  provides  a  new  standard  in 
adaptability  . . .  new  efficiency  in  handling  peak  period 
traffic  and  volume  . . .  new  customer-pleasing  conveni¬ 
ence  and  beauty  . . .  plus  the  economy  and  fast  delivery 
of  mass-produced  st^k  fixtures. 

A  new  full-color  catalog  will  give  you  the  details 
.  .  .  and  show  how  your  selling  can  be  improved  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Use  the  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


SiZ8^—  2'  by  4'  modular  design 

color  and  style  — distinctive  appear¬ 
ance  .  .  .  color  schemes  you  can  change 

display  effectiveness — 

open  display  for  self-selection 

flexibility — 

complete  rearrangement  at  any  time 

compactness  — 

maximum  exposure  in  limited  space 
portability —  easy  to  move 
lovy-cost  maintenance — 

ruggedly  constructed  .  .  .  easily  cleaned 


A  WADDELL  EXCLUSIVE! 

One-piece,  molded  Fiberglas  Drawers 


□  Pleas*  send  me  your  new  20-page  illustrated  catalog 

□  Send  information  about  your  store  planning  service 

fPleos*  attach  to  letterhead) 


No  joints  or  seams 
Won't  dent,  mar,  buckle  or  swell 
Nothing  to  splinter,  warp  or  rust 
Easy  to  dean 

Easy  to  open . . .  rolls  in  or  out  at  a  touch 
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have,  but  he  can  solve  them. 

A  good  air  conditioning  installer 
has  many  factors  to  consider  to  give 
you  the  system  you  need.  To  get  tech¬ 
nical  for  a  minute,  he  must  figure 
the  load,  which  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  number  of  p>eople  usually  in 
the  store,  the  windows,  the  wall  and 
ceiling  construction,  which  way  the 
building  faces,  what  is  next  door  or  up 
above,  etc.  Then  he  must  figure  out 
the  size  duct  to  use,  or  whether  it  is 
even  necessary  to  have  ducts.  He  has 
to  consider  air  volume,  size  and  type 
of  grilles  to  use,  dampers,  fresh  air  in¬ 
take,  controls,  noise  and  many  other 
factors. 

A  salesman  can’t  walk  into  your 
store  and  give  you  a  quick  price  on  a 
quality  air  conditioning  job.  A  good 
installation  requires  a  great  deal  of  fig¬ 
uring  by  an  authorized  air  condition¬ 
ing  salesman.  Your  building  plays  an 
important  part  in  his  figuring,  but  in 
nine  out  of  10  cases  you’ll  find  it  can 
be  air  conditioned. 

Types  of  Units.  There  are  five  basic 
types  of  unit.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
room  unit.  This  is  a  low  capacity  ma¬ 
chine  used  to  serve  a  small  area.  It 
has  a  maximum  of  about  two  tons  of 
cooling. 

Room  units  are  all  air  cooled  and 
usually  the  back  must  be  exposed  to 
the  outside  air  in  some  way.  The  units 
are  usually  installed  in  a  transom, 
through  a  wall  or  in  a  window.  To 
cool  a  fairly  large  store  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  more  than  one  room 
unit.  In  the  early  years  of  air  condi¬ 
tioning  the  multiple  room  unit  job 
was  extremely  p>opular.  Today  more 
and  more  jobs  are  of  the  larger  pack¬ 
aged  unit  type. 

The  packaged  unit  is  a  self-con¬ 
tained  unit  enclosed  in  a  decorative 
cabinet.  It  is  available  either  water- 
cooled  or  air-cooled.  The  water<ooled 
type  requires  plumbing  connections  to 
circulate  the  water  and  remove  the 
condensate.  The  air-cooled  unit  must 
be  installed  so  that  outside  air  can  be 
brought  to  it. 

Either  type  can  be  placed  in  the 
conditioned  space  and  the  air  distrib¬ 
uted  through  a  plenum  on  the  ma¬ 
chine;  or  it  can  be  put  in  a  back  room, 
in  which  case  duct  work  is  attached 
to  the  unit  to  distribute  the  air.  The 
unit  may  stand  on  the  floor  (usually 


against  a  wall)  or  it  can  be  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  saving  valuable  floor 
space.  The  packaged  unit  is  hand¬ 
somely  designed,  because  in  most  cases 
it  is  in  view  of  your  customers. 

A  split  system  is  similar  to  the  pack¬ 
aged  unit  except  that  it  consists  of  two 
units.  One  part  contains  the  cooling 
coil  and  fan,  usually  located  in  the 
space  being  conditioned,  while  the 
other  part,  consisting  of  the  compres¬ 
sor  and  condenser  (the  machines  that 
produce  the  cooling),  is  in  a  remote 
location. 

The  split  system  is  usually  selected 
when  the  customer  wants  an  air-cooled 
job,  but  it  is  offered  water-cooled  too. 
The  unit  in  the  conditioned  space  can 
be  hung  from  the  ceiling  or  placed  on 
the  floor.  The  outstanding  advantage 
of  the  split  system  is  that  the  heaviest 
and  noisiest  part  of  the  unit  is  located 
outside  of  the  store— in  a  back  room 
or  back  yard,  on  the  roof  or  in  any 
other  remote  location.  Pipes  carry  the 
coolant  from  the  outside  unit  to  the 
fan  coil  section. 

The  peripheral  system  is  a  form  of 
air  conditioning  usually  found  in 
larger  establishments  and  more  applic¬ 
able  to  hotels,  motels,  hospitals,  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  etc.  The  units  from 
which  the  cooled  air  is  blown  are  com¬ 
pact  and  located  in  or  next  to  the  wall 
(usually  under  the  window).  The 
cooling  is  done  by  circulating  cold 
water  supplied  by  a  large  refrigeration 
machine  located  in  a  machinery  room. 
This  system  is  very  seldom  selected  for 
a  retail  establishment. 

In  central  system  air  conditioning, 
the  entire  unit  (refrigeration  equip¬ 
ment  and  blowers)  is  located  away 
from  the  conditioned  space  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  machinery  room.  The  air  ducts 
carry  the  conditioned  air  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  store.  This  system  is 
usually  selected  for  a  multi-story  store 
requiring  large  tonnage. 

Selecting  Your  System.  In  the  varied 
field  of  retail  establishments,  the  room 
unit  accounts  for  a  sizable  number  of 
installations.  Packaged  units  are  be¬ 
coming  more  popular,  while  the  split 
and  central  systems  are  the  least  used. 
But  these  are  merely  statistics;  they 
are  no  guide  to  what  your  store  should 
have.  There  is  only  one  way  to  find 
out  what  system  will  air  condition 
your  store  most  efficiently  and  econom¬ 


ically:  consult  an  expert. 

Discover  what  dealers  handle  brand 
name  equipment  for  your  area:  their 
advertising  is  in  the  local  newspaper, 
the  yellow  pages,  on  the  radio,  etc. 
Call  one  in;  ask  him  what  type  of  unit 
is  best  for  your  store;  get  a  free  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  installation.  Let  the  air 
conditioning  “climate  man’’  give  you 
a  custom  quote  based  on  your  store, 
your  problem  and  your  pocketbook. 

What  About  Costs?  Some  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  Minneapolis  -  Honeywell 
show  that  when  complete  year-round 
air  conditioning  (which  both  heats 
and  cools)  is  installed  in  an  existing 
department  store,  the  typical  annual 
cost  of  owning  and  operating  it  is 
about  45  cents  a  square  foot.  (This  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  initial  cost  is  financed 
on  a  20-year  basis.)  For  a  year-round 
system  in  a  new  department  store  the 
typical  figure  is  41  cents  a  square  foot. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is 
a  wide  range  in  the  initial  costs  of  air 
conditioning  equipment,  depending 
upon  the  type  used,  the  location  of  the 
store,  the  competitive  situation  and  a 
good  many  other  factors.  But  com¬ 
pared  to  the  total  owning  and  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  a  store  building,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  air  conditioning  is  a 
small  one,  and  there  is  much  experi¬ 
ence  on  record  to  prove  that  the  result¬ 
ing  volume  increase  alone  will  more 
than  pay  for  it.  One  recent  survey 
among  specialty  .shops  showed  a  typi¬ 
cal  volume  increase  after  air  condi¬ 
tioning  of  12  per  centi 

Besides  the  competitive  advantage 
it  offers  for  holding  old  customers  and 
attracting  new  ones,  air  conditioning 
pays  off  in  many  other  ways.  It  in¬ 
creases  sales  per  customer,  because  the 
comfortable  customer  stays  longer  in 
the  store  and  because  the  comfortable 
employee  is  more  attentive  and  help 
ful.  It  reduces  employee  absenteeism. 
And  it  brings  the  many  advantages  of 
a  cleaner  store,  including  lower  clean¬ 
ing  and  redecorating  costs  and  less 
soiling  of  merchandise. 

Getting  the  facts  about  air  condi¬ 
tioning  your  store  won’t  cost  you  any¬ 
thing.  Call  in  an  authorized  brand 
salesman;  let  him  look  your  store  over 
and  give  you  a  free  estimate.  Compare 
the  costs  to  your  over-all  operating 
costs,  and  my  guess  is' you  will  end  up 
wondering  why  you  waited  so  long. 
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Famous-Barr 

Installs 

Autotronic 

Elevators 

Modernization  and  automa¬ 
tion  often  go  together.  A  good 
example  is  the  operator-less  elevator, 
already  familiar  in  office  buildings  and 
perhaps  soon  to  be  equally  familiar 
in  stores.  Now  Famous-Barr  Company 
of  St.  Louis— a  ^f90  million  volume  de¬ 
partment  store  that  occupies  12  floors 
plus  a  two-level  basement— is  the  larg¬ 
est  downtown  store  to  install  auto¬ 
matic  electronic  elevators  throughout 
its  store. 

On  August  18th,  six  Autotronic  ele¬ 
vators  with  Elevoice,  by  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  went  into  operation;  by 
that  date  of  next  year  there  will  be  12. 
Previously  the  store  had  26  elevators 
for  customer  transportation.  The  in¬ 
creased  speed  and  efficiency  of  contin¬ 
uously  running,  synchronized,  elec¬ 
tronically-controlled  cars  will  enable 
them  to  eliminate  14  of  the  old  ones— 
thus  gaining  15,600  square  feet  of 
space  which  will  be  used  for  selling. 

This  elevator  conversion  work  is 
part  of  Famous-Barr’s  downtown  mod¬ 
ernization  plan  under  which  it  had 
put  in  11  new  escalators  in  1957. 


Famous-Barr^ s  Autotronic  elevators  are  well  labeled  for  customers  to  operate 
them  with  ease.  The  cab  interior  pictured  above  shows  car  position  indicator 
and  store  directory  above  the  door  and  "touch  button  for  your  floor'’  signs  on 
both  sides.  Pictured  at  the  bottom  right  is  the  first-floor  bank  of  elevators. 
Each  of  the  cars  is  topped  on  the  outside  with  a  “This  Car  Up’’  sign  running 
the  full  width  of  the  door;  lettering  is  visible  only  when  a  sign  lights  up.  At 
each  end  of  the  roiu  of  elevators  are  leaflets  telling  about  the  automatic  elevators 
and  how  they  run.  Lower  left  photo  shows  the  sign,  mounted  on  walls  between 
the  elevators,  which  instructs  people  on  button-touching  device. 


There  was  comparatively  little  incon-  serve  the  basement,  basement  balcony, 

venience  or  traffic  congestion,  there-  merchandise  floors  one  through  10, 

fore,  when  construction  work  on  the  and  the  11th  floor  which  has  the  ex- 

Locust  Street  bank  of  elevators  (on  the  ecutive  offices  for  the  Famous-Barr 

north  side  of  the  building)  kept  them  Company  and  the  May  Department 

closed  from  January  2nd  to  August  Store  Company.  The  12th  floor,  where 

18th.  Six  of  the  seven  units  in  this  row  the  employee  cafeteria,  medical  office 

were  converted,  one  was  taken  out.  and  non-selling  functions  such  as 

During  the  same  period  in  1959,  the  credit  are  located,  has  its  own  elevator 

bank  of  seven  elevators  on  the  Olive  service  that  will  continue  as  before. 

Street  side  (south)  will  get  the  same 

treatment.  When  this  job  is  done  the  Speed  and  Safety.  These  are  some  of 

remaining  12  units— six  on  each  of  the  the  features  of  the  operator-less  ele- 

other  two  sides  of  .the  building,  which  vators  at  Famous-Barr: 

has  entrances  on  all  sides  of  a  square  The  passenger  entering  an  elevator 
city  block— will  be  closed  down.  on  the  first  floor  is  greeted  by  Elevoice 

The  12  Autotronic  elevators  will  saying,  “Welcome  to  the  world’s  new- 
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est  and  safest  elevators.”  (Later  in  the 
year,  Elevoice  will  say  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas.”)  It  announces  floor  stops  and 
merchandise  during  the  ride,  tells 
whether  the  car  is  going  up  or  down 
and  reminds  riders  to  “Stand  back, 
please.” 

The  elevators  are  available  for  use 
every  hour  of  every  day.  Cars  only 
stop  where  passengers  want  to  get  off 
and  on.  Floor  selection  is  made  by  a 
light  touch  on  the  numbered  button- 
on  the  top  to  go  up,  on  the  bottom  to 
go  down. 

If  an  object  or  person  is  in  the  path 
of  a  closing  door,  an  electronic  detect¬ 
or  in  the  door’s  rubber  edge  snaps  it 
open.  There  is  a  nudging  apparatus, 
however,  so  that  a  dawdler  will  get  a 
little  extra  push  the  second  time  the 
door  is  closing  and  he's  still  in  the 
way.  Should  the  obstruction  continue, 
the  starter  on  the  main  floor  gets  a 
light  signal  and  through  an  intercom 
system  she  can  talk  to  the  passengers 
in  the  elevator. 

There  is  no  maximum  weight  be¬ 
yond  which  a  car  will  not  move.  No 
matter  how  many  people  manage  to 
squeeze  into  a  car,  if  they  fit,  the  door 
will  close  and  the  car  will  go.  A  full 
car  won’t  stop  for  additional  passen¬ 
gers.  There  is  an  average  waiting  time 
of  45  seconds  between  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  connection  with 
the  starter  on  the  main  floor,  the  in¬ 
tercom  systems  in  the  cars  connect 
to  the  machine  room,  chief  engineer’s 
office,  and  watchman’s  office  so  that  at 
all  times  there  is  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  elevators  and  the  outside. 

There  are  six  schedules  on  which 
the  cars  can  be  synchronized.  (1) 
Heavy  “up”  program:  for  hours  such 
as  9  A.M.  when  employees  are  arriv¬ 
ing,  or  at  the  start  of  a  special  sale  day. 
(2)  Heavy  “down”  program.  (3)  Bal¬ 
anced  program.  (4)  Zone  return  pro¬ 
gram:  three  cars  serve  floors  two  to  six, 
and  three  serve  floors  six  to  11.  (5) 
“Forgotten  man”  program:  to  be  sure 
the  person  who  has  been  passed  by  a 
full  car  is  picked  up  by  the  next  one 
going  in  his  direction.  (6)  Intermit¬ 
tent  program:  for  hours  when  the 
store  is  closed  and  cars  operate  only 
when  called. 

Car  Design.  The  six  gearless  units 
which  travel  500  feet  f>er  minute— the 
maximum  spieed  used  in  department 


Sputnick-like  gimmick  for  opening  day 
ceremony  was  built  on  the  principle  gov¬ 
erning  the  electronic  safety  detector— that 
is,  that  a  total  charge  of  100  volts  opens 
the  door.  Since  the  average  person  has  an 
electric  charge  of  40  volts,  the  rubber  trim 
on  the  doors  is  equipped  with  60  volts. 
On  opening  day,  the  hemisphere  made  to 
look  like  a  satellite  hid  a  iO-volt  camera 
flash.  Stanley  J.  Goodman,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Famous-Barr  (foreground),  dropped 
the  satellite,  the  flash  popped  and  all  six 
doors  opened  simultaneously. 


stores— have  four  feet  wide  doors  that 
open  in  the  center.  Frames  at  all 
floors  and  door  panels  at  the  main 
floor  are  stainless  steel.  Door  panels 
at  the  other  floors  are  baked  enamel. 

The  sides  and  rear  walls  of  the  cabs 
are  made  of  removable  Genuwood 
panels  with  stainless  steel  edging. 
Since  the  p>anels  clip  into  place,  they 
can  be  removed  one  at  a  time  for  re¬ 
pair  work,  or  all  can  be  changed  for 
decorative  purposes.  Floors  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  marble-design  vinyl  plastic, 
sectioned  off  with  stainless  steel  strips 
to  give  an  inlaid  marble  or  terrazzo 
effect.  The  same  material  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  mounted  between  two  layers  of 
plastic  above  which  is  fluorescent 
lighting. 

Education  and  Public  Relations.  Prev¬ 
ious  experience  had  shown  that  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  general  public  and  esp>e- 
cially  of  the  employees  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  new  installation, 
lest  the  advantages  be  sabotaged  by 
poor  understanding,  fear  and  non- 
acceptance. 

At  Famous-Barr  the  education  pro¬ 
gram  started  with  top  management 
during  the  early  stages  of  construction 
work.  It  included  a  series  of  discussion 
meetings  when  full  details  of  the 
operation  were  reviewed  and  the  Otis 
training  film  “Touch  and  Go”  was 
shown.  The  meetings  also  produced 
some  ideas  that  were  incorporated  into 
the  elevator  design  and  function. 

Next,  five  first-floor  supervisors  were 
chosen:  a  supervisor-in-charge  and  two 
teams  of  two  for  alternate  duty.  Be¬ 
cause  quality  of  voice  reproduction  on 
the  intercom  system  was  important  on 
these  jobs,  a  supervising  op>erator  from 
the  telephone  company  helped  judge 


tape  recordings  made  by  the  candi- 
dates.  A  supervisor’s  manual  was  pre¬ 
pared  giving  diagrams  of  the  starter’s 
indicator  and  control  panel  and  di¬ 
rections  for  using  the  intercom  system 
and  various  switches.  On-the-job  train¬ 
ing  was  also  given. 

The  store’s  more  than  3,000  employ¬ 
ees  and  500  executives  got  instruction 
all  of  the  week  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  elevators.  In  groups  of  15,  they 
rode  on  the  elevators,  escorted  by 
special  employee  hostesses  chosen  by 
the  training  department  and  specially 
trained  to  explain  how  the  cars  work. 

Public  education  included  mailing 
an  explanatory  pamphlet  to  the  store’s 
225,000  charge  customers,  distributing 
the  same  brochure  in  wall  holders  near 
all  the  elevators,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  display  cards  and  signs  in  the 
store,  and  stories  in  the  local  press. 
During  the  installation  work,  a  mo¬ 
bile  transmitter  from  a  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion  broadcast  interviews  with  the 
foreman,  superintendent  and  store 
architect. 

On  opening  day,  a  mockup  demon¬ 
stration  unit  of  the  elevator  and  Ele¬ 
voice  was  set  up  in  the  store.  A  hostess 
was  on  hand  to  explain  it  to  customers. 

Cost.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
renovation,  including  public  relations 
activity,  will  be  $1.5  million.  Famous- 
Barr  hopes  to  amortize  it  within  10 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  store  has 
not  only  gained  space,  but  also  hopes 
to  benefit  from  retaining  its  elevator 
operators  in  profit-producing  jobs. 

The  cost  of  an  electronic  elevator 
generally  depends  on  the  age  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  equipment  it  replaces: 
more  up-to-date  installations  are 
cheaper  to  convert. 
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EXPOSED  SELLING 

is  everybody’s  job! 
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Today.... 1 958 


EXPOSED  SELLING  IS  EVERYBODY'S  JOBI 
Dear  Salesman  (Store  Management): 

"Selling  is  Everybody's  Job"  but  exposed  selling  is  especially  E-W's  jab 
where  store-planning  is  concerned.  More  than  20  years'  experience  in  re¬ 
tailing  and  with  retailers  has  taught  us  that  stare  fixturing  has  only  one 
purpose  .  .  .  SELLING. 

Your  store  has  its  own  individuality  .  .  .  fixtures  and  decor  can  be  a  true 
reflection  of  the  image  which  you  have  created.  Only  recently  we  had  the 
honor  to  design  and  execute  the  Main  Floor  at  the  Wm.  F.  Gable  Company 
in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  The  finest  tribute  we  have  received  came  from  a 
fine  retailer  who  said,  "You  have  not  only  utilized  every  latest  form  of  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation  but  you  have  caught  and  magnified  the  Gable-Altoona 
character  which  has  been  75  years  in  the  making." 

Successful  Store-Planning  and  Fixturing  requires  a  knowledge  of  many 
things  .  .  .  traffic  flow,  sales  analysis,  departmental  relationship,  lighting, 
flooring,  fixtures,  inventory  analysis,  merchandise  quality  and  quantity,  cus¬ 
tomer's  type  and  store  personality  .  .  .  E-W  knows  how  to  learn  and  use 
these  things  for  profitable  Store-Planning. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  taking  steps  to  meet  today's  competition  .  .  .  won't 
you  call  or  write  me  for  further  information  on  E-W  Store-Planning  and 
E-W  Fixtures? 

We  can  meet  your  merchandise  presentation  needs  and  your  budget.  .  . 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Wyckoff,  President 

m  AM.i.ete  M.mbe*  M**e  Me«ege"*eel  G**ep  NBMA 

Bi  Mes»^  Uitk 


Gable's-MIRROR  MAGNET-Hosiery 
Department  36  Lineal  Feet  of  Mirrors 
attract  customers  to  Department  .  .  . 
Stock  Capacity  in  back  of  Mirror 
Magnets  and  In  Wall  15,000  Pair  . . . 
Lighted  Display  area  visible  from  all 
parts  of  store. 


Portion  of  GABLE'S  Main  Floor  .  .  . 
Angled  counter  lines  expose  more  mer¬ 
chandise  to  passing  tr^c  and  create 
traffic  flow  to  perimeter  Departments 
and  Stairway.  Hanging  Displays  iden¬ 
tify  Department  locations. 


New  ivrapping  desk  and  general  accom¬ 
modation  desk  was  set  up  on  the  street 
floor  of  Bamberger’s  Newark.  On  display 
are  the  assorted  Custom  Wraps  that  are 
priced  between  S5  cents  and  $1.50  and  the 
sign  at  the  right  describes  the  25-cent 
Silver  Wrap.  Another  center  for  Custom 
Wraps  is  on  the  seventh  floor,  where  the 
old  Special  Gift  Wraps  were  sold.  Silver 
Wraps  are  sold  throughout  the  store  at 
regular  wrapping  stations  on  each  floor. 
Each  department  carries  its  own  supply  of 
the  free  boxes,  paper  and  ribbon. 


Bamberger's  Neuf  Gift  Wrap  Program 


BAMBERGER’S  New  Jersey  has  initiated  a  new  gift 
wrap  program  at  the  main  store  and  all  its  branches. 
The  purpose  is  (1)  to  cement  Bamberger’s  reputation  as  a 
prestige  gift  store  and  (2)  to  cut  gift  wrap  costs  for  both 
the  store  and  the  customer. 

Working  with  Chicago  Printed  String  Co.  (suppliers  of 
the  ribbons,  bows,  fancy  paf>er  and  a  bow-making  machine), 
Bamberger’s  has  designed  three  types  of  wrapping:  a  free 
wrap;  a  “Silver  Wrap’’  costing  25  cents  regardless  of  size; 
and  a  “Custom  Wrap’’  ranging  in  price  from  35  cents  to 
$1.50  depending  on  the  size  of  the  box. 

The  Silver  Wrap  and  Custom  Wrap  give  the  customer  a 
quality  wrapping  for  which  she  would  have  to  pay  as  much 
as,  or  more  than,  the  store  is  charging,  if  she  did  it  herself. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Bamberger’s  expects  paid 
gift  wrap  business  to  increase  substantially,  even  though 
the  free  wrap  has  been  upgraded  in  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  service  is  not  expected  to  be  self-supporting; 
but  a  substantial  reduction  is  anticipated  in  the  number  of 
boxes  and  ribbons  that  are  given  away. 

The  free  wrap,  which  once  consisted  of  a  plain  white 
box,  unfinished  on  the  inside,  and  a  gold  stretch  plastic 
band,  now  has  a  better  quality  box  covered  in  a  trademark 
design  of  silver  with  gold  and  white  stripes  and  the  Bam¬ 
berger  signature  worked  into  the  pattern.  The  gold  stretch 
band  is  being  maintained. 

Although  the  store  has  always  stocked  boxes  in  46  sizes, 
there  are  sometimes  items  which  don’t  fit  into  any  of  them. 
For  these  odd  packages  it  now  has  s|)ecial  paf>er  in  the  same 
pattern  as  the  boxes.  (At  Christmas  time,  the  colors  will 
be  changed  to  red,  green  and  white  with  a  red  ribbon.) 

The  biggest  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  25<ent 
Silver  Wrap,  a  silver  paper  with  white  dots  and  a  choice  of 
bows  and  ribbons  in  eight  color  schemes,  some  of  two 
colors,  others  of  two  tones  of  one  color.  Although  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  choose  her  bow  freely,  each  color  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  a  different  occasion  and  a  number  system  has  been 
set  up  as  follows  to  facilitate  handling  send  packages:  (1) 
Birthday— aqua  and  silver;  (2)  Shower— rose  and  pink;  (3) 
Wedding— white;  (4)  Anniversary— light  blue  and  silver; 
(5)  Baby— pink  for  a  girl  and  blue  for  a  boy;  (6)  Juvenile 
—rose;  (7)  For  Her— aqua;  (8)  For  Him— royal  and  white. 


A  special  three-part  sticker,  which  has  been  prepared 
for  gift  item  sales  checks,  has  one  section  on  which  the 
salesclerk  can  check  the  number  corresponding  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  which  the  gift  is  being  sent.  The  packer  then 
selects  the  corresponding  bow  and  ribbon.  The  other  two 
parts  of  the  sticker  go  with  the  gift— one  on  the  outside 
over-wrap,  announcing  “A  gift  for  you  selected  at  Bamberg¬ 
er’s,’’  and  one  on  the  inside,  which  gives  check  book  num¬ 
ber,  date  of  purchase,  department  and  sales  nunjber,  and 
can  be  used  for  purposes  of  making  an  exchange  con¬ 
veniently. 

The  Custom  Wrap  consists  of  a  wide  selection  of  papers, 
ribbons,  bows  and  decorative  novelties  that  are  prettier  and 
more  varied  than  anything  the  store  had  before.  The 
papers  and  accessories  are  exclusive  with  Bamberger’s  in 
its  area.  Most  of  the  Custom  Wraps  will  sell  at  50  and  75 
cents  since  that  price  covers  the  most  popular-sized  boxes. 

Bamberger’s  launched  the  program  on  September  22nd, 
On  that  day  a  leaflet  was  distributed  which  was  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  free  wrap’s  new  paper  and  told  of  the  new 
Silver  Wrap  program.  Displays  and  signs  at  entrances  and 
elevators  described  the  new'  kinds  of  wrap.  Furthermore, 
in  preparation  for  the  opening  day  the  store  had  planned 
a  schedule  of  future  advertising  to  be  slugged  with  Silver 
Wrap  promotion  copy  and  had  developed  a  fully-trained 
and  oriented  staff  of  clerks,  wrappers  and  packers,  and  ex¬ 
ecutives,  armed  with  facts  and  enthusiasm  for  selling  the 
program  to  the  customers. 

Storewide  training  in  Newark  and  all  the  Bamberger 
branches  included  having  a  stylist  from  Chicago  Printed 
String  work  with  the  training  department  in  schooling 
wrappers  and  packers  in  the  skill  of  making  an  artistic 
package.  Selling  personnel  received  special  instructions  in 
the  details  of  the  program,  including  how  to  write  up  the 
different  types  of  transactions  that  ask  for  Silver  Wrap  and 
facts  they  should  relate  to  customers  about  the  new  service. 
The  week  of  September  !5th,  breakfast  rallies  were  held 
to  get  everyone  in  the  spirit  of  the  venture.  A  skit  featured 
five  clerks  wearing  over-sized  boxes  to  represent  gifts. 

The  training  department  plans  periodic  refresher  courses 
to  make  sure  that  salesclerks  are  continuously  informing 
customers  about  Silver  Wrap. 
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^SAVE  &  PLATE  COSTS  T  MANY  dVs?gns  STILL  AVAILABLE! 


FLASH! 


We  can  handle  your  order  NOW 
for  delivery  before  November  26th 


FLASH !  W 


PAPER  BAG  MFC.  CO 


COVINGTON,  KY 


1301-25  MADISON  AVE 


Here's  wishing  you  a  Very  Busy  Christmas  Season 
. . .  and  to  be  ready  for  it — promote  your  store 
traffic  to 

BUY  MORE-CAftRr  MORE  4 

in  TRIANGLE  JUMBO  Shopping  Bags — the  bag 
designed  “with  Christmas  in  mind”. 

Yes,  the  JUMBO  has  2,835  cubic  inches  or  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  conventional  shopping  bags. 
Save  wrapping  time  and  materials — encourage 
“take  withs”  by  displaying  attractively  decorated 
EASY-TO-FILL-EASY-TO-CARRY  TRIANGLE  Shop¬ 
ping  Bags — RESULT — a  substantial 

SAVING  IN  DELIVERY  COST 

All  TRIANGLE  Shopping  Bags  of  durable  Kraft 
have  patented  pre-form  molded  handles — both 
stapled  and  glued — plus  folded  tops  for  added 
strength  and  finished  appearance. 

40-STOCK  DESIGNS-40 

AVAILABLE  IN  SIX  POPULAR  SIZES 

•  STANDARD  •  EASY-KARY  •  TOTE  and 

•  KARY-MOR  •JUMBO  •  JUNtOR-KARY 

MO  rUADOE  EXPENSIVE  PUTES 

WU  vnAKUE  and  name  imprint 
Your  IMMEDIATE  ORDER  will  reserve 
a  stock  design  “exclusive”  in  your  city. 

WRITE  e  WIRE  e  PHONE  US  NOW! 
HEMLOCK  1-6393 


Phone  COLLECT  0  HEmlock  1-6393  T\ 


5 

; 


RESERVE  A  DESIGN  "EXCLUSIVE”  FOR  YOUR  CITY! 


• 


r 


r 


Approach  to  the  major  appliances  section,  with  a  dropped  lum¬ 
inous  ceiling  that  gives  a  business-like  light  for  careful  inspec¬ 
tion.  White  appliances  in  rear  stand  out  against  olive  walls. 


Dramatic  lighting  plan  of  this  Richards  branch  produces  the 
effect  of  tempered  tropical  sunshine.  Abe  Feder,  theatre  light¬ 
ing  designer,  was  technical  consultant  to  the  store  designers, 
Meyer  Katzman,  A.I.A.,  and  Richard  Katzman.  Shown  above  is 
the  tivo-story-high  central  well  of  the  store  with  a  luminous 
ceiling.  By  contrast,  the  ceiling  shown  at  second  floor  level  in 
the  background  is  deep  blue,  has  recessed  incandescent  lighting 
and  decorative  suspended  fixtures. 


Again,  in  the  men’s  wear  department,  a  luminous  ceiling,  in 
stalled  here  above  walnut  beams.  Light  is  mellow,  not  white 
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STORE 

LIGHTING 


Today's  trend  is  to  ever  higher  light  levels,  and 
modern  fixtures  provide  this  brightness  without  glare 


General  lighting  that  comes  from 
a  concealed  source  is  the  ideal  in 
contemporary  store  design.  The  de¬ 
signer  who  has  a  good  budget  and  no 
structural  limitations  to  deal  with  cre¬ 
ates  stretches  of  luminous  ceilings  and 
walls,  using  translucent  materials  be¬ 
hind  which  the  lights  are  concealed. 
He  balances  these  stretches  with  areas 
in  which  the  general  lighting  is  or 
appears  to  be  of  lower  intensity,  from 
fixtures  recessed  into  the  ceiling.  Mod¬ 
erate  contrast  increases  the  efficiency  of 
lighting,  and  the  architect  also  makes 
good  use  of  it  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  store  design.  With  it  he  can  change 
the  apparent  size  and  shape  of  the 
floor  area  he  is  dealing  with,  and  move 
traffic  in  the  direction  he  wishes  it  to 
take. 

Many  of  these  features  of  the  newest 
lighting  design  are  available  to  even  a 
low-budget  modernization  job.  Lum¬ 
inous  ceilings  can  be  created  by  install¬ 
ing  light-diffusing  panels  of  plastic 
materials.  These  come  in  prefabricat¬ 
ed  panels  or  in  rolls  which  are  cut  to 
size  for  the  installation.  The  plastic 


ceiling  is  suspended  from  the  structur¬ 
al  ceiling,  and  the  light  system  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  space  between.  Even 
with  the  high  level  of  general  illumi¬ 
nation  recommended  for  stores,  the 
diffusion  of  the  light  prevents  eye 
fatigue.  These  light-diffusing  ceilings 
may  also  supply  sound  conditioning, 
and  they  conceal  pipes  and  sprinkler 
installations.  The  luminous  ceiling 
may  extend  from  wall  to  wall  in  some 
sections  of  the  store,  alternating  with 
sections  of  conventional  lighting. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  fitted  wall  to  wall 
in  any  area,  but  is  used  as  a  “floating” 
ceiling,  which  has  design  value  and  is 
also  a  less  expensive  installation  job. 

Even  where  the  expense  of  a  new 
ceiling  is  not  to  be  undertaken,  mod¬ 
ern  fixture  design  helps  to  achieve  the 
effect  of  diffused  lighting  from  an  un¬ 
obtrusive  source.  The  newest  fluores¬ 
cent  light  fixtures  are  so  shallow  and 
well-shielded  that  they  give  the  effect 
of  being  recessed -when  surface  mount¬ 
ed  on  low  ceilings.  Used  in  continu¬ 
ous  rows  or  in  patterns,  they  provide 
whatever  general  lighting  level  is  re¬ 
quired  in  each  store  area.  Suspended 
fluorescent  fixtures  can  direct  some 
light  upward  or  they  can  minimize  the 
upward  light  by  means  of  top  reflect¬ 


ors.  Some  high  and  unsightly  ceilings 
have  been  made  almost  invisible  by 
good  lighting  plans  of  this  type. 

Recommended  footcandle  levels  of 
store  illumination  are  steadily  rising. 
Just  this  year  the  Illuminating  Engi- 


In  piece  goods  the  luminous  ceiling 
stops  short  of  the  wall  display  area 
for  bolt  goods,  gives  place  to  cove 
lighting.  At  the  pattern  bar  white 
incandescent  spotlights  are  trained 
on  the  display  wall,  which  is  covered 
with  purple  fabric. 


neering  Society’s  technical  committees 
have  agreed  on  footcandle  recommen¬ 
dations  that  generally  double  those 
previously  used.  (This  would  mean,  for 
the  average  store,  a  new  minimum  of 
20  to  50  footcandles  for  general  light¬ 
ing,  and  minimum  illumination  at  the 
selling  counter  of  from  50  to  150  foot- 
candles,  depiending  on  the  nature  of 
the  merchandise.) 

Lighting  Needs.  However,  if  light 
levels  that  were  adequate  yesterday  are 
unsatisfactory  today,  the  reason  does 
not  lie  in  the  act  that  the  lES  has 
upped  its  recommendations.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  every  merchant  can  appreci¬ 
ate  is  the  growth  of  self-selection  sell¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  looking  at  items  close 
up  and  one  at  a  time  as  the  salesperson 
presents  them  to  her,  the  customer 
now  looks  over  an  entire  as.sortment 
display.  She  must  be  able  to  read  size 
and  price  markers  on  the  shelves  and 
product  information  on  packages  and 
labels.  She  must  be  able  to  see 
colors  and  textures  clearly,  sometimes 
through  a  more  or  less  transparent 
wrap— which  the  merchant  earnestly 
hof>es  she  won’t  feel  impelled  to  tear 
open  in  order  to  examine  the  item 
more  closely.  It’s  obvious  that  poor 
lighting  can  make  a  store’s  conversion 
to  self-selection  an  exasperating  fail¬ 
ure. 

Fortunately,  the  improved  shielding 
and  diffusion  in  today’s  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  make  high  level  illumination 
possible  without  glare.  Fluorescent 
lamps  give  more  brilliance  than  incan¬ 
descent  with  lower  current  consump¬ 
tion.  Few  general  lighting  systems  in 
department  and  sp>ecialty  s‘;ores  use 
them  exclusively,  however,  for  reasons 
with  w’hich  merchants  are  familiar. 
Incandescent  lighting  is  more  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  store  and  the  merchandise; 
and  for  this  reason  there  are  some  high 
fashion  specialty  stores  that  still  choose 
to  use  it  exclusively,  at  least  in  the 
selling  areas.  However,  they  sacrifice 
brightness. 

Most  general  lighting  systems  today 
are  a  combination  of  fluorescent  and 
incandescent.  This  may  be  achieved 
by  using  both  tyjies  of  fixtures  or  by 
using  fixtures  in  w'hich  the  incandes¬ 
cent  and  fluorescent  lighting  are  com¬ 
bined.  The  combination  fixture  re¬ 
quires  careful  selection  so  that  the 
light  will  be  prop)erly  balanced.  In 
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some  stores  the  effect  of  tempered  sun¬ 
light  is  achieved  by  using  incandescent 
down  lighting  in  the  main  part  of  the 
ceiling  and  fluorescent  cove  lighting 
around  the  walls. 

The  need  for  supplementary  light¬ 
ing  on  merchandise  and  displays  is 
w'hat  makes  a  store  lighting  installa¬ 
tion  more  complicated  and  specialized 
than  any  other  type  of  commercial 
installation.  Accent  lighting,  besides 
illuminating  the  merchandise  in  show¬ 
cases,  self-selection  fixtures,  wall  cases 
and  spot  displays,  enlivens  the  shop¬ 
ping  atmosphere.  The  talented  inter¬ 
ior  designer  uses  it  as  if  he  were  iilum- 
inating  a  stage,  creating  the  atmos- 


This  china  display  at  Marshall  Field’s  Skokie,  III. 
branch  is  lighted  to  a  level  of  300  footcandles. 


At  Weber  ir  Heilbroner,  New  York,  recessed  fix¬ 
tures  are  set  in  a  ceiling  made  of  aluminum  acous¬ 
tical  panels,  which  was  installed  while  business  went 
on  as  usual.  The  floating  portion  of  the  ceiling 
brings  extra  light  on  the  merchandise  and  is  a 
handsome  architectural  feature.  Amos  Parrish  & 
Co.  were  designers  for  this  modernization.  The 
ceiling  panels  are  a  Simplex  Ceiling  Corp.  product. 


experience  of  an  expert. 

The  store  designer  who  handles  a 
modernization  job  will  incorporate  a 
design  for  lighting  into  the  plan.  In 
cases  where  new  lighting  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  without  benefit  of  a  designer’s 
advice,  the  store’s  best  friends  are  the 
big  lighting  and  lighting  fixture  com¬ 
panies  and  the  local  utility.  In  some 
communities  the  utility  representative 
is  competent  to  create  a  good  lighting 
layout  that  gives  full  value  to  the  store 
requirements  of  atmosphere  and  ac¬ 
cent  as  well  as  visibility.  But  this  is 
not  so  everywhere.  Some  utility  com¬ 
pany  representatives,  like  come  elec¬ 
trical  contractors,  need  to  be  remind¬ 
ed  that  there  is  more  to  good  lighting 
than  brightness. 

The  best  preparation  a  store  owner 
can  make  who  wants  to  modernize  his 
lighting  is  to  visit  the  newest  stores  in 
his  area,  just  as  he  does  when  plan¬ 
ning  more  comprehensive  moderniza¬ 
tion,  and  to  collect  as  many  pictures 
and  as  much  information  as  possible 
from  catalogues  and  ^  lighting  maga¬ 
zines.  (Some  sources  of  literature  on 
lighting  are  mentioned  on  page  81.) 


displays  in  open  areas  or  on  columns 
may  come  directly  from  the  ceiling  or 
from  wall  or  column  installations. 
Here  the  concentrated  light  beam  of  a 
high-wattage  incandescent  source  is 
wanted.  Lighting  designers  plan  di¬ 
rectional  lighting  to  come  from  one 
side  only,  so  that  the  shadows  become 
part  of  the  display  composition.  The 
placement  and  shielding  of  the  spot 
or  flood  lights  to  avoid  glare  is  very 
important. 

Spotlights  with  color  filters  offer 
dramatic  p)ossibilities,  either  to  create 
a  color  background  for  merchandise 
or  even  to  focus  directly  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Here  even  the  most  expert 
designer  proceeds  with  great  caution. 
One  of  these  days  color  lighting  will 
be  an  important  selling  tool,  but  its 
use  will  always  require  the  eye  and 


phere  he  wants  and  the  emotional  re¬ 
sponse  he  wishes  to  evoke.  To  some 
degree  this  use  of  accent  lighting  as  a 
selling  tool  is  possible  in  every  store, 
even  the  smallest. 

Free-standing  show  cases  and  many 
self-selection  fixtures  have  lighting  in- 
corp>orated  into  the  unit  itself.  For 
narrow  wall  displays,  tubular  lamps, 
installed  vertically  at  the  sides  and 
concealed  behind  valance  strips,  give 
brilliant  illumination  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  Wider  displays  use  valance  light¬ 
ing  above  and  at  the  sides  as  well,  and 
this  may  be  supplemented  by  sp>ot 
lighting.  Spot  lighting  fixtures  are 
often  decorative  in  themselves.  A  new 
device  for  illuminating  wall  shelves  is 
to  back  them  with  a  translucent  panel 
behind  which  the  lamps  are  installed. 

Directional  lighting  on  special  floor 
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Something  Really  Different 
in  Fluorescent  Lighting  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Gives  Your  Store  Added 
Distinction  at  Modest  Cost 


THE  miller  company*  meriden* conn. 


1 

MODERNIZATION 
MONEY 

Are  there  any  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
teasing,  rather  than  buying,  your  new  equipment  ? 


By  James  J.  Bliss 

Legal  Counsel,  NRMA 


STORE  modernization  can  present 
more  than  its  share  of  tax  and 
financial  problems.  The  most  vexing 
income  tax  question  is  likely  to  be: 
Do  the  modernization  costs  constitute 
capital  expenditures,  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  depreciation  over  the  useful  life 
of  the  revitalized  property,  or  do  they 
represent  expenses  which  may  be  fully 
deducted  against  current  income? 

The  Federal  income  tax  regulations 
provide  that: 

.  .  cost[s]  .  .  .  which  neither 
materially  add  to  the  value  of 
the  property  nor  appreciably 
prolong  its  life,  but  keep  it  in 
an  ordinarily  efficient  operating 
condition,  may  be  deducted  as 
an  expense.  .  .  .  Repairs  in  the 
nature  of  replacements,  to  the 
extent  that  they  arrest  deterior¬ 
ation  and  appreciably  prolong 
the  life  of  the  property  shall  be 
...  capitalized  and  depreciated.” 
Typ>es  of  outlays  which  constitute 
repairs— and  hence  are  currently  de¬ 
ductible  from  income— would  include 
expenditures  for  repairing  the  outside 
or  inside  of  a  building,  plastering,  fix¬ 
ing  leaks  and  conditioning  gutters. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  remod¬ 
eling  a  building  or  a  floor  will  usually 
be  considered  a  capital  expenditure, 
since  such  an  installation  will  either 
increase  the  building's  value  or  extend 
its  useful  life. 
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Where  remodeling  involves  the  re¬ 
moval  or  abandonment  of  existing 
equipment,  the  store  would  be  entitled 
to  charge  off  the  undepreciated  cost  of 
the  property  disp>osed  of,  less  any  sal¬ 
vage  value  that  might  be  realized. 

Leasing  Equipment.  Of  recent  months, 
the  advantages— both  real  and  fanciful 
—of  leasing  store  equipment  are  being 
aggressively  promoted.  The  United 
States  Leasing  Corjjoration  of  San 
Francisco  recently  announced,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  it  has  completed  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  leasing  of  |75,000  of 
equipment  to  a  large  department  store. 
Shur-Nuff  Showcase  and  Fixture  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  also 
announce  ambitious  plans  for  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  all  types  of  equipment  for  terms 


of  five  to  20  years  or  more. 

Among  the  advantages  ascribed  to 
the  leasing  arrangement  by  its  propon¬ 
ents  are  these:  (1)  Rental  costs  can  be 
deducted  for  income  tax  purp)Oses,  and 
these  deductions  may  be  substantially 
larger  than  depreciation  allowances  on 
the  same  property.  (2)  Working  capi¬ 
tal  is  released  which  would  otherwise 
be  invested  in  fixed  assets.  (3)  Store's 
costs  are  lower.  (4)  The  store  is  freed 
of  costs  incidental  to  the  purchasing  of 
equipment.  (5)  The  cost  of  keeping 
property  records  for  owned  equipment 
is  saved. 

The  tax  benefits  advanced  in  favor 
of  leasing  should  be  subjected  to  care¬ 
ful  analysis.  First  of  all,  the  “lease” 
agreement  may  not  be  a  lease  at  all 
but  a  conditional  sale  arrangement. 
This  would  be  true,  for  example, 
where  the  “rental”  payments  material¬ 
ly  exceed  a  current  fair  rental  or  where 
the  retailer  would  acquire  title  to  the 
equipment  upon  the  payment  of  a 
stated  amount  of  “rentals”  which  he 
is  required  to  make  under  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  either  case,  the  store  would 
probably  be  precluded  from  deducting 
the  rental  from  taxable  income  and 
limited  to  an  allowance  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  on  the  theory  that  the  property 
user  has,  in  effect,  an  equity  interest 
therein.  A  complete  analysis  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service’s  position  on 
equipment  leasing  is  contained  in 
Revenue  Ruling  55-540  and  should  be 
reviewed  before  any  leasing  agreements 
are  negotiated. 

As  to  whether  a  store  can  actually 
reap  the  financial  gains  attributed  to 
leasing  will  depend  upon  many  fac¬ 
tors.  Any  financial  advantage  of  leas¬ 
ing  equipment  over  outright  purchase 
will  generally  be  determined  by  the 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR  LONG-TERM  LOANS 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act,  recently  passed  by  Congress,  is 
designed  to  moke  long-term  financing  easier  for  small  businesses. 
From  "small-business  investment  companies"  created  for  this  specific 
purpose  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  loans  running  up  to  20  years, 
which  may,  in  some  situations,  be  extended  for  10  years  longer.  The 
interest  rate  is  expected  to  be  about  five  per  cent. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  authorized  to  lend  to  these 
investment  companies— which  will  be  privately  operated,  under  state 
laws— up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  money  required.  A  revolving  fund  of 
$250  million  has  been  created  for  this  purpose.  SBA  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  licensing  of  the  investment  companies  are  to  be  issued 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  .  , 
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extent  to  which  the  property  is  used 
and  by  relating  the  cost  of  equipment 
if  purchased  against  the  operating 
costs  if  leased. 

If  the  effect  on  the  return  of  capital 
used  in  the  business  be  the  proper 
touchstone  for  appraising  ownership 
vis-a-vis  leasing  then  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  advisable  to  lease,  if:  (1)  the 
net  profit  advantage  of  ownership  is 
less  as  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
property  if  purchased  than  the  average 
return  on  capital  employed,  or  (2)  the 
costs  of  ownership  exceed  lease  costs. 
Conversely,  a  store  would  be  better  off 
to  purchase  if  the  net  profit  earned  on 
owned  property  is  higher,  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  its  book  value,  than 
the  average  return  on  capital  em¬ 
ployed. 

Other  Considerations.  Even  if  the 
direct  cost  of  leasing  equipment  over 
the  long  run  is  more  expensive  than 
ownership,  a  retailer  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  see  in  the  lease  arrangement  a 
means  to  avoid  borrowing  money.  In 
making  comparisons,  therefore,  any 
buildup  of  ownership  cost  should  in¬ 
clude  an  interest  factor  on  the  average 
book  value  of  the  equipment. 

One  important  factor  that  makes 
cost  comparisons  difficult  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  high  obsolescence.  Many 
stores  have  found,  particularly  in  the 
shopping  center  era,  that  obsolescence 
has  eroded  away  their  equipment  in¬ 
vestment  far  more  than  is  indicated 
by  conventional  “straight  line”  depre¬ 
ciation.  High  obsolescence,  therefore, 
could  ultimately  tip  the  scales  in  favor 
of  a  lease  arrangement. 

Aside  from  the  more  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  which  are 
uncovered  in  cost  studies,  certain  in¬ 
tangible  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account.  For  example,  would  a  lease 
arrangement  permit  a  wide  range  of 
selection  of  makes  and  types  of  equip¬ 
ment?  Can  the  property  under  a  lease 
arrangement  be  readily  moved  or 
modified  after  acquisition  to  meet 
needed  renovations? 

Leasing  equipment  may  well  be,  as 
its  advocates  suggest,  an  answer  to 
some  of  the  financial  problems  of 
stores.  But  in  making  a  decision  all 
factors,  tangible  or  intangible,  must 
be  evaluated  against  the  background 
of  the  particular  conditions  existing  in 
each  store. 


planning  new 

button  departnnents 


another 
service 
from 
La  Mode! 


From  years  of  pioneering  and  research  in  helping  stores  build  greater 
button  sales,  La  Mode  offers  its  own  store  planning  service  to  help  you 
design  a  new  button  department  or  remodel  your  existing  one. 

The  service  is  based  on  practical  and  efficient  know-how  in  working 
with  store  architects  and  independent  store  planning  firms. 

Typical  of  its  department  planning  program.  La  Mode  has  designed 
fixtures  which  you  may  purchase  complete  —  or  construct  yourself 
from  plans  furnished  by  La  Mode  —  or  La  Mode  will  integrate  its 
store-tested  ideas  with  your  plans. 

For  further  information  on  this  and  other  services  write  directly 
to  us  today  —  or  consult  your  La  Mode  salesman. 


rmNCN-AMKRICAN  ALUANCKi  House  of 
Francis  Winter  et  Cie.,  leading  Paris  accessories 
authority  and  La  Mode  fashion  buttons. 

B.  ■LUMKNTNAL  «  CO..  INC..  1372  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y.  West  Coast  office  and  stockroom; 

939  South  Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Also  creators  of  famous  La  Chic  staple 
•  and  fashion  buttons. 
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Grouer  Cromrii  Inc, 

Waltham,  Mass. 


This  downtown  expansion  was  a 
complicated  one  to  engineer,  but  it 
netted  the  store  an  additional 
20,000  square  feet  of  selling  space 
and  7,000  square  feet  of  service  space 


ONE  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  now  under  way  at  Grover  Cronin  department 
store  in  Waltham,  Mass,  is  that  the  contractor  is  “building 
down’'  in  one  section  instead  of  building  up,  as  usual. 

Like  many  of  its  New  England  counterparts,  the  store 
expanded  gradually  “into  the  building  next  door”  until  it 
had  progressed  northerly  through  four  buildings  and  an 
alley  up  to  the  edge  of  the  Charles  River. 

Since  the  basement  floor  of  one  of  these  buildings  was 
some  three  feet  higher  than  the  others,  there  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  head  room  for  sales  activity,  and  even  movement  of 
stock  and  maintenance  personnel  was  hampered  by  the 
unmatched  floor  levels.  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company,  archi- 
tects-engineers  for  the  modernization  program,  were  given 
the  challenging  job  of  lowering  this  floor  to  match  the 
others,  without  disrupting  sales  on  the  floors  above;  also 
to  remove  several  load-bearing  brick  walls  and  replace 
them  with  structural  steel,  thus  opening  up  the  block-long 
basement  and  first  floor.  The  modernization  project  also 
includes  a  basement-and-two-story  addition,  construction 
of  a  new  receiving  area,  installation  of  an  escalator,  exten¬ 
sive  air  conditioning  and  complete  changeover  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  distribution  system. 

Complicated  Power  System.  Over  the  years,  as  the  store 
expanded  into  adjacent  buildings  on  Moody  Street,  exist¬ 
ing  electrical  services  were  utilized,  with  the  result  that 
five  separate  services  were  entering  the  premises  at  five 
different  locations.  Three  of  these  were  for  lighting  and 
two  were  for  power.  These  latter  two  were  loaded  to  capac¬ 
ity  by  air  conditioning  fans,  compressors  and  other  allied 


equipment. 

All  electricity  now  enters  through  a  500  KVA  trans¬ 
former  at  the  rear  of  the  store.  It  travels  through  a  3,000- 
amp  bus  duct  feeder  to  the  main  switchgear  room  in  the 
basement  which  distributes  it  throughout  the  entire  build¬ 
ing. 

All  existing  feeders  and  branches  were  examined  as  to 
age,  capacity,  location  and  general  condition  and  utilized 
wherever  possible.  More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  main 
feeders  and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  branches  in  the  existing 
buildings  w’ere  utilized  in  the  new  distribution  system, 
with  current  in  some  instances  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  which  it  had  flowed  before.  Work  between 
the  electrical  and  air  conditioning  suppliers  has  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated  closely  to  prevent  conflict  and  guarantee  suffi¬ 
cient  headroom.  Many  additional  circuits  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  electrical  planning  for  future  floor  outlets 
and  down  lights,  to  permit  maximum  flexibility  and 
changes  in  store  layouts. 

Receiving  and  Marking.  As  mentioned  earlier,  a  new  re¬ 
ceiving  building  was  built  at  the  north  end  of  the  store 
and  located  in  such  a  way  that  three  of  the  largest  inter¬ 
state  truck-trailers  can  be  accommodated  simultaneously 
for  off-street  unloading,  yet  they  need  not  interfere  what¬ 
soever  with  the  customers’  parking  area. 

Economy  and  efficiency  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  no 
Grover  Cronin  employee  need  touch  any  merchandise  until 
it  is  ready  to  be  opened  and  marked.  A  portable,  extend¬ 
able  roller  conveyor  can  be  inserted^  into  a  truck  at  the 
receiving  dock.  This  obviates  the  need  for  adjustable 
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PARKING  AREA 


The  Basement:  Shaded  area  on  the  sketch 
at  the  left  shows  where  a  basement  floor 
was  lowered  three  feet  to  make  it  even 
with  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  weight 
of  the  building  was  then  shifted,  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  engineering  operation,  from  sup¬ 
porting  brick  walls  to  new  steel  columns 
and  girders.  The  walls  were  removed,  leav¬ 
ing  clear,  open  selling  and  service  areas  in 
the  basement  and  on  the  first  floor.  The 
lower  sketch  at  the  left  shows  how  both 
sales  and  service  areas  have  been  enlarged 
and  improved. 


FIRST  FLOOR- BEFORE 


MOODY  STREET 


The  First  Floor:  Sketches  at  the  right  show 
the  gain  in  sales  area  from  the  addition  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  and  from  the 
transfer  of  receiving,  marking  and  stock 
operations  to  the  enlarged  basement. 
Ramp  on  the  Moody  Street  side  leads  to 
the  receiving  dock,  from  which  merchan¬ 
dise  goes  by  conveyor  directly  to  the 
basement.  Abbott,  Merkt  ir  Co.  are  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  for  the  project,  and 
Amos  Parrish  &  Co.  are  the  designers  in 
charge  of  interior  layout  and  flxturing. 


dock-boards.  The  truckman  can  load  packages  on  this 
conveyor,  which  carries  them  to  a  belt  conveyor  running 
the  length  of  the  receiving  shed.  This  belt  conveyor  has 
been  recessed  into  the  concrete  slab  so  that  the  top  belt  is 
flush  with  the  receiving  floor,  eliminating  any  lifting  of 
merchandise.  Packages  are  carried  inside  the  building, 
right-angled  to  another  conveyor,  carried  down  on  a  belt 
to  the  basement  and  moved  onto  a  final  roller  conveyor. 

Stock  room  personnel  need  not  drop  what  they  are  doing 
merely  because  a  truck  begins  unloading  at  the  platform 
above,  since  this  final  conveyor  can  hold  a  considerable 
amount  of  merchandise  until  stock  personnel  are  ready 
to  move  it. 

When  it  is  moved,  it  is  transferred  to  a  skate-wheel  con¬ 
veyor  and  marked  while  on  this  conveyor.  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  trucks  for  delivery  to  perimeter  stock  areas 
throughout  the  store.  Ready-to-wear  items  are  hung  on  a 
rail  system  that  transports  them  directly  to  the  basement 
elevator. 

The  entire  receiving  and  marking  operation  has  been 
relocated  and  consolidated  in  the  northwest  basement  area. 

Services  Kept  Functioning.  Since  the  area  of  the  new  base- 
ment-and-iwo-story  addition  was  traversed  by  heating  and 
air  conditioning  ducts  for  the  existing  buildings,  as  well 
as  water  lines  and  drains,  these  services  had  to  be  relocated 
often  as  construction  progressed,  so  as  not  to  inconvenience 
shoppers  and  store  personnel. 

Through  a  complicated  system  of  heavy  timbers,  steel 
girders  and  powerful  screw-jacks,  in  the  basement  areas, 
the  buildings  were  literally  lifted  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 


take  the  weight  off  the  supf>orting  brick  walls,  which  were 
then  demolished  up  to  the  second  floor  level.  At  the  first- 
floor  level,  these  operations  were  concealed  behind  tempo¬ 
rary  plywood  partitions,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  cus¬ 
tomers  were  unaware  of  the  complex  changeover  going  on 
about  them. 

After  new  steel  columns  and  girders  were  fabricated  and 
installed  to  replace  the  solid  masonry  walls,  the  weight  of 
the  buildings  was  transferred  from  the  temporary  supports 
to  this  new  steel.  The  resulting  open  area  will  jjermit 
freer  movement  of  stock  and  materials  as  well  as  better 
customer  vision  and  circulation. 

Covered  Passage  and  Escalator.  When  the  project  is  com¬ 
pleted,  customers  will  move  from  the  ample  parking  area 
through  a  covered  passageway,  which  will  be  most  welcome 
in  inclement  weather.  They  will  then  pass  through  double 
sets  of  doors  over  a  terrazzo  vestibule  floor,  into  the  new 
addition  to  the  store. 

A  perforated  mat  in  this  vestibule  will  remove  snow  or 
rain  from  shoes  and  boots,  and  the  resulting  water  will  fall 
through  a  grate  into  a  pit  below,  where  it  will  be  carried 
off  through  a  drain. 

Within  the  new  building  an  escalator  will  carry  custom¬ 
ers  to  the  second  floor  and  provision  has  been  made  to 
extend  it  to  the  basement  at  a  later  date.  The  addition 
is  designed  for  another  floor  to  be  added  in  the  future; 
thus  the  steel  columns  have  been  extended  through  the 
roof  and  boxed  in  temf>orarily.  All  utility  lines,  such  as 
water,  electricity,  air  conditioning  ducts,  etc.,  have  been 
sized  so  that  they  can  be  added  to  in  the  future  expansion. 
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El  Palac'io  de  Hierro 

Mexico  City 

Special  car  park  facilities  are  new  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  City  inasmuch  as  the  city  has  never  had  any.  In 
the  shopping  center  there  is  a  space  for  1,000  cars  in  an 
outside  lot  and  an  additional  700  inside  El  Palacio,  where 
there  is  parking  space  on  all  floors  and  the  roof  of  one 
corner  of  the  building.  An  elevator  takes  the  cars  and  its 
riders  from  the  street  floor  to  the  floor  desired.  After  shop¬ 
ping,  the  customer  can  get  her  car  on  the  floor  where  it  is 
parked  or  have  an  attendant  take  it  by  elevator  to  the 
street  level.  Not  only  is  reaching  the  store  by  automobile 
made  easier  now;  its  central  location  is  readily  accessible 
by  bus  and  street  car. 

Engineering  Problem.  Construction  of  £1  Palacio  was  an 
engineering  feat  of  skill  and  time.  The  chief  building 
problem  was  the  sinking  soil  of  Mexico  City,  which  is 
located  in  a  valley  between  mountains.  Furthermore,  at 
the  site  of  the  department  store  an  ancient  lagoon  had  left 
a  pocket  of  water  which  had  to  be  drawn  out.  In  the 
building  foundation,  a  water  pressure  system  was  installed 
so  that  when  the  soil  sinks  under  one  section  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  water  pressure  will  equalize  the  level  in  the  other 
sections.  With  these  complications,  the  building  was  put 
up  in  15  months. 

The  history  of  El  Palacio  goes  back  to  1868  when  it 
started  under  the  name  of  Gassier  and  Reynaud  and  at- 
ered  to  a  carriage  trade.  After  nearly  30  years,  it  opened  a 
new  building  with  about  6,660  square  feet  of  space,  and 
under  a  corporate  form  of  business  it^took  the  name  of 
El  Palacio  de  Hierro.  A  fire  in  1914  completely  destroyed 
the  main  store,  and  because  of  wartime  shortages  its  recon¬ 
struction  was  delayed  until  1921.  This  old  main  store, 


The  opening  of  a  new  El  Palacio  de  Hierro  (The  Iron 
Palace)  last  March  also  marked  the  beginning  of  a  down¬ 
town  shopping  center  in  the  middle  of  Mexico  City,  with 
a  parking  lot,  landscaped  pedestrian  mall,  a  park  and  a 
pool.  An  office  building  and  small  shops  are  to  be  built. 

The  idea  for  the  city  shopping  center  originated  with 
Ernesto  Couttolenc,  general  director  of  El  Palacio  de 
Hierro.  He  spent  a  year  traveling  through  Europe  and  the 
United  States  studying  shopping  center  design  before  any 
plans  were  drawn.  The  result  is  a  spacious,  extremely  com¬ 
fortable  store  that  occupies  four  floors  and  a  basement. 

Its  glazed  brick  egg-shell  color  exterior  is  broken  only 
by  the  four  main  entrances,  one  on  each  side,  where  glass 
windows  extend  up  the  facade  to  the  roof.  Display  win¬ 
dows  line  the  street  level  of  the  building  and  some  of  these 
have  open  backs  so  that  the  inside  of  the  store  is  visible. 
Here  there  is  a  general  use  of  self-selection  to  sell  moder¬ 
ately-priced  merchandise  for  the  average  families.  The 
w-alls  are  of  plaster,  painted  oyster  white.  Lighting  is  a 
combination  of  incandescent  and  fluorescent.  Escalators 
and  elevators  are  liberally  stationed  to  handle  a  combined 
capacity  of  16,800  people  per  hour.  A  variety  of  flooring 
includes  granite,  linoleum  and  carf>eting. 

Package  Service.  Facilities  for  customer  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  in  the  fully  air  conditioned  store  include  a  res¬ 
taurant  operated  by  Sanborn’s,  a  cocktail  lounge,  snack 
bars,  beauty  shop,  flower  shop,  travel  agency,  an  auditor¬ 
ium  that  accommodates  180  people,  and  a  package  deposit 
system  through  which  a  customer  makes  her  purchases, 
returns  to  her  car  in  the  parking  lot  and  there  receives 
her  parcels. 
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This  is  a  scale  model  of  the  to-be-com¬ 
pleted  shopping  center.  Tall  structure  on 
the  left  will  be  an  office  building.  Next  to 
it  will  be  small  shops.  Long  low  building 
on  the  right  is  El  Palacio  de  Hierro. 
Pedestrian  mall  is  in  the  center. 


Total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $5  million  (67 
million  pesos).  It  included  building  the  493,000  square 
foot  department  store  and  laying  the  85,500  square  feet 
of  gardens,  walks,  fountains,  etc.  The  total  area  of  the 
center  is  about  855,000  square  feet. 

Specialists  who  worked  on  the  design  and  construction 
were;  Leo  Lickerman,  engineer  and  director  of  the  project; 
Jose  Aspe,  chief  architect;  Mr.  Tamez,  engineer  in  charge 
of  subsoil  studies;  Carlos  Escalante,  engineer  in  charge  of 
foundation  and  structure;  Sergio  Aguirre,  electrical  engi¬ 
neer;  Carlos  Armella,  air  conditioning  engineer. 


located  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  City  is  scheduled 
for  renovation  now  and  will  continue  as  one  of  the  three 
stores  run  by  El  Palacio  de  Hierro  in  Mexico  City. 

How  much  this  enterprise  has  grown  is  further  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  reliance  on  self¬ 
selection  in  the  new  store,  it  now  has  1,500  employees 
working  in  73  departments— twice  the  roster  maintained 
before. 

The  enterprise  also  includes  a  furniture  factory  where 
much  of  the  new  fixturing  and  furniture  for  the  store  was 
made. 


Self'Selecthn  for  Radios  and  TV 


This  is  a  photograph  of  the  televis¬ 
ion  and  stereo  hi-h  and  radio  dis¬ 
play  in  the  RCA  Victor  Exhibition 
Hall  in  New  York,  remodeled  recently 
by  W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates. 
The  purpose  of  the  arrangement  is  to 
show  and  demonstrate  more  sets  more 
effectively  in  less  space. 

The  two-tier  platforms  are  carpeted 
in  smart  color  schemes  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  island  wall  display  and 
television  demonstration  are  excellent. 
The  corner  wall  arrangement  displays 
a  selection  of  records. 

One  of  the  special  merits  of  this  dis¬ 
play  is  that,  while  it  shows  a  consid¬ 
erable  variety  of  merchandise,  it  does 
not  weary  the  customer’s  eye— or  feet 
—with  the  long,  rather  monotonous 
stretch  of  merchandise  usually  found 


■HiH 


in  this  department  in  the  store.  Room¬ 
like  locations  are  a  more  natural  set¬ 
ting  for  this  merchandise  and  have  the 
added  virtue  of  pinning  the  customer 


down  to  the  question  of  selection.  The 
two  levels  of  display,  even  for  console 
sets,  are  a  simple  and  attractive  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  space  problem. 
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Air  Curtain  entrance  at  Lazarus  is  33  feet  wide.  It  replaces  six  revolving  doors 
at  the  main  High  Street  entrance.  When  business  hours  are  over  the  entrance 
«  closed  by  five  sliding  panels,  with  a  pair  of  swing  doors  in  each  panel. 


The  Open  Door 


Air  Curtain  entrances  and  Doorless 
Doors  are  being  used  in  a  number 
of  new  and  remodeled  stores.  The  first 
American  department  store  installa¬ 
tion  of  this  type  was  at  Bergner’s, 
Peoria,  in  February  1957.  This  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  American  Air  Curtain 
Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  which  has 
since  constructed  the  Air  Curtains  at 
Bergner’s  Sheridan  Village  branch,  at 
Charles  V.  Weise  Company,  Rockford, 
Ill.,  and  at  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  beautiful 
new  store  of  Armstrong’s,  Inc.,  in  Ced¬ 
ar  Rapids,  Iowa,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  will  have  Air  Curtain  entrances. 

The  other  major  company  in  the 
field  is  Sulzer  Bros.,  New  York,  whose 
similar  installation  is  called  a  Doorless 
Door.  The  newest  Doorless  Door  is  at 
Oppenheim  Collins,  New  York,  where 
the  first  phase  of  an  extensive  modern¬ 
ization  was  completed  last  month. 
Doorless  Doors  are  in  use  at  Stern 
Brothers’  Paramus  store  and  are  now 
under  construction  at  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Meier 
&  Frank’s  new  shopping  center  branch 
in  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  these  installations,  the  store  en¬ 
trance  is  wide  open  during  business 
hours.  There  are  no  doors  opening 
and  closing.  Instead,  a  wall  of  gently 


moving  air  acts  as  insulation  between 
the  store  and  the  outdoors.  The  air  is 
directed  downward  from  ceiling  noz¬ 
zles.  Suction  pulls  it  through  a  grat¬ 
ing  in  the  floor,  then  through  a  duct¬ 
work  which  filters  the  air,  warms  or 
cools  it  and  returns  it  to  the  overhead 
nozzles  for  recirculation.  As  the  air  is 
pulled  into  the  floor  grating,  dust  and 
dirt  go  with  it.  In  the  floor  pit  water 
sprays  wash  the  small  debris  down  the 
drain,  and  wet  down  paper  so  that 
there  is  no  fire  hazard. 

Costs  and  Savings.  Installations  have 
been  made  in  entrances  as  narrow  as 
six  feet  and  as  wide  as  40  feet.  The 
height  is  generally  eight  or  10  feet. 
Initial  costs  are  quoted  as  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  foot  of  door 
width,  or  $125  to  $150  per  square 
feet  of  entrance.  Costs  average  15  per 
cent  higher  for  existing  buildings  than 
for  new  ones.  The  12-feet-wide  Air 
Curtain  entrance  at  Bergner’s,  Peoria, 
was  installed  for  $20,842,  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  night  closure  or  the  general 
construction  work  involved  in  the  re¬ 
modeling.  Operating  costs  are  mainly 
the  electrical  cost  of  the  blower  motors 
(about  one  horsepower  per  foot  width 
of  entrance)  and  the  cost  of  cleaning 
the  filters  and  return  air  pit  every 


three  or  four  weeks.  This,  of  course,  is 
to  be  measured  against  the  fact  that 
dirt  and  dust  do  not  enter  the  build¬ 
ing.  Other  advantages  mentioned  by 
the  engineers,  besides  the  great  con¬ 
venience  for  customers,  are:  reduced 
traffic  congestion,  fewer  doorway  acci¬ 
dents,  lower  insurance  costs  and  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  heating  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  because  the  air  insulation  is  so 
effective  a  barrier  against  the  weather. 

In  a  new  building,  the  installation 
can  be  made  in  a  week  or  10  days. 
Where  extensive  remodeling  is  nec¬ 
essary  it  may  require  three  or  four 
weeks.  Sometimes  existing  structural 
conditions  present  problems,  but  engi¬ 
neering  skill  can  solve  most  of  them. 
For  example,  the  space  below  the 
Lazarus  entrance,  illustrated  above,  is 
a  sales  area,  and  the  Air  Curtain  equip¬ 
ment  room  is  located  some  distance 
away,  partially  under  the  sidewalk. 

When  business  hours  are  over,  fold¬ 
ing  or  sliding  doors  are  generally  used 
to  close  the  entrances.  But  Jelmoli  of 
Zurich  does  it  more  dramatically:  the 
opening  is  sealed  by  a  complete  show 
window  of  merchandise  which  rises 
out  of  the  floor.  A  number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  stores  have  been  using  this  type 
of  open  entrance,  'a  Swiss  invention, 
since  1952. 
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Cooperation 

Downtown 

Action,  The  American  Council 
to  Improve  Our  Neighborhoods, 
offers  many  helps  for  the  cooperative 
improvement  of  downtown  sections. 
The  “ACTION  Urban  Renewal  Eval¬ 
uator”  is  a  guide  to  the  serious  fact¬ 
finding  required  before  community 
improvement  can  get  under  way.  For 
information  about  this  and  for  a  list 
of  helpful  publications  and  program 
materials,  write  ACTION,  Box  462, 
Radio  City  Station,  New  York  20. 

The  need  for  wider  participation  by 
businessmen  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  communities  is  described 
in  a  new  CED  pamphlet  of  60  pages, 
entitled  “The  ‘Little  Economies’.”  It 
includes  papers  by  Jervis  J.  Babb, 
chairman  of  the  CED  Area  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee:  Dr.  Raymond  Ver¬ 
non,  director  of  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Region  Study;  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration;  Arthur  B.  Van 
Buskirk,  former  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community  Development:  William  R. 
Davlin,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  H. 
Bruce  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Economic  Development  Commit¬ 
tee.  Committee  for  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
22;  50  cents  a  copy. 

A  16  mm  color  sound  film  telling 
how  efficient  surface  transportation 
can  alleviate  downtown  traffic  snarls 
is  being  distributed  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  Called  “Millions  on  the  Move,” 
the  film  describes  the  traffic  strangu¬ 
lation  that  is  gripping  America’s  mid¬ 
dle-sized  cities  and  a  coordinated  plan 
of  metropolitan  transportation  that 
can  correct  it.  Among  the  solutions 
pictured  are:  separate  rights-of-way 
and  center  malls  on  freeways  for  rapid 
transit  vehicles;  outlying  parking  areas 
where  suburban  riders  leave  their  cars 
and  change  to  public  vehicles;  feeder 
buses  connecting  suburbs  with  fast 
transit  lines. 

Interested  civic,  community  and 
business  groups  can  arrange  for  a 
showing  of  the  film,  which  runs  for  27 
minutes,  through  local  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Apparatus  Sales  Offices. 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE' 


In  the  little  White  Mountain  town  of  2,000 
where  we  summer,  I  picked  up,  with  my  groceries 
and  change,  a  numbered  ticket  and  flyer  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  announcing  a  series  of 
public  drawings,  Friday  nights.  The  prize  was  $50 
and,  to  collect,  the  holder  of  the  winning  ticket 
had  to  be  in  one  of  the  trading  center  stores  and 
present  it,  in  person,  when  the  lucky  number  was 
drawn.  . . .  “Why  do  you  merchants  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this?”  I  asked,  and  the  reply  was:  “We’ve 
got  to  get  the  people  DOWNTOWN!’’  That  the  event  justified  the  project 
was  evidenced  by  an  outpouring  of  buying  customers  second  only  to  the 
crowds  not  normally  seen  hereabouts  till  the  October  County  Fair.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  region  came,  it  appears,  except  the  woman  who  could  have 
collected!  But,  by  the  rules,  $25  added  to  her  unclaimed  wealth  made  the 
next  week’s  jackpot  $75. 

rue  been  reading  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  Public  Transit  Clinic  Proceed¬ 
ings,  available  from  NRMA’s  Downtown  Development  Committee  at 
$2.50.  Every  merchant  should  make  this  book  required  collateral  reading— 
for  himself  and  for  his  staff.  And  that  means  every  storekeeper  everywhere, 
not  merely  those  whose  establishments  are  on  a  famous  name  street  in  some 
metropolis.  We  have  seen  that  a  New  England  village  is  not  too  small  to 
have  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  that  its  retailers  habitually  think  of 
their  trading  area  as  downtown.  The  expression  is  reflective  of  the  times 
and  its  universality  is  reminiscent  of  Sinclair  Lewis’s  Main  Street.  Our 
country’s  whole  great  constellation  of  cities  and  towns  is  sparkling  with  a 
common  determination  on  urban  redevelopment.  From  the  East  Coast  to 
California  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  there  is  a  new  awareness  that 
the  function  of  city  shopping  centers  is  as  impiortant  to  general  retail  pros¬ 
perity  as  that  of  the  heart  is  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  pulse  of 
trade  which  is  beating  with  such  vitality  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
Westlands  has  its  origin  in  and  gets  its  impulse  from  the  great  store  clusters 
in  the  cities,  of  which  they  are  an  extension,  not  a  replacement.  , , .  The 
Public  Transit  Clinic  was  a  joint  venture  of  retailing  and  transit  experts. 
Their  mutual  declaration  of  interdependence  of  stores  and  transit  lines 
says  in  effect:  “You  can’t  have  one  without  the  other.”  The  material  is  so 
presented  that  interested  officials  may  tailor  alternatives  to  contrasting 
local  situations  with  discrimination.  Here  are  a  few  hints  of  what  is 
available  in  the  Public  Transit  Clinic  Proceedings:  “The  five  areas 
where  remedial  action  is  needed  are  street  patterns,  traffic  control,  parking, 
rehabilitation,  and  public  transit.’’  (E.  Willard  Dennis)  “In  a  four-month 
trip  around  the  world,  I  was  astounded  by  the  number  of  places  discon¬ 
tinuing  traffic  in  downtown  sections  and  using  these  areas  only  for 
shopping.”  (A.  C.  Darmstaetter)  “Downtown  rehabilitation  today  is  good 
politics.”  (J.  Jefferson  Miller)  “Speed  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
which  influences  people  to  use  public  transit.”  (George  W.  Anderson)  “If 
we  provide  a  fast,  convenient  and  more  economical  system  of  carrying 
people,  they  will  ride.”  (Earl  E.  Kearns)  “Transit  use  of  superhighways 
and  expressways  is  imperative  to  provide  mass  rapid  transit  within  urban 
areas.”  (Joseph  L.  Haugh)  “Remember  that  it  is  people,  not  automobiles, 
that  patronize  your  stores.”  (Roswell  F.  Thoma)  “Fewer  vehicles  and 
more  people  can  be  achieved  only  by  greater  use  of  public  transfiortation.” 
(Donald  C.  Hyde)  “Downtowns  to  survive  must  offer  real  competition  to 
the  shopping  center.”  (Joseph  J.  Myler) 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for  Governmeni  Affairs,  NRMA 


Our  Parcel  Post  Problem 


There  is  an  agency  of  our  government  that  appears  to 
be  traveling  rapidly  down  the  road  to  extinction;  and  not 
nearly  enough  is  being  done  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 
Yet  the  passage  of  this  agency  from  the  American  scene  will  be 
felt  in  every  home,  every  store,  every  city,  town  arid  village. 
It  will,  indeed,  change  our  very  standard  of  living  and  our 
ways  of  doing  business;  it  will  extensively  alter  the  range 
of  merchandise  retailers  offer  for  sale. 

VVe  are  talking  now  about  a  problem  that  goes  beyond 
parcel  p>ost  size  and  weight  limitations.  The  American 
people  are  now  faced  with  the  probability  that,  unless  they 
take  immediate  and  aggressive  action,  there  will  some  day 
very  soon  be  no  parcel  post  service  at  all. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  parcel  f)ost  service  has 
been  the  center  of  controversy.  In  1950,  an  amendment  was 
added  to  a  supplemental  money  bill  requiring  that  the 
Postmaster  General  operate  the  parcel  post  service  with  rates 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  service.  This  amendment, 
under  strict  interpretation,  requires  that  the  Postmaster 
General  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
increased  parcel  post  rates  at  any  time  revenues  fall  one  dol¬ 
lar  below  the  cost  of  the  service.  One  can  only  imagine 
the  confusion  that  would  result  from  trying  to  allocate  even 
$100,000  in  rate  increases  over  the  1.25  billion  pieces  of 
parcel  f»ost  handled  in  the  fiscal  year  during  which  this  law 
was  enacted. 

A  few  months  ago  legislation  was  enacted  to  allow  a  four 
per  cent  leeway  between  parcel  post  revenues  and  expendi¬ 
tures  before  rate  increases  are  required  to  be  sought,  but  it 
is  still  a  difficult  mandate  to  cope  with. 

Public  Law  199.  The  next  blow  came  in  1951,  when  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  Public  Law  199,  imposing  several  different 
criteria  for  the  availability  of  parcel  pest  service.  Although 
the  propenents  of  this  legislation  had  asked,  two  years 
earlier,  that  the  limitations  apply  to  all  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages,  the  law,  as  finally  passed,  limited  only  those  parcels 
traveling  between  patrons  of  first-class  post  offices— those 
offices  in  which  the  annual  sales  of  services  and  stamps 
amount  to  .$40,000  or  more. 

Before  Public  Law  199  was  enacted,  all  patrons  of  all 
pxMt  offices  had  been  allowed  use  of  the  parcel  p>ost  service 
to  send  and  receive  parcels  measuring  up  to  100  inches, 
length  and  girth  combined,  and  weighing  up  to  70  pmunds. 


After  the  law  was  enacted,  patrons  of  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  post  offices,  and  residents  of  rural  routes,  could 
continue  to  use  the  parcel  post  service  for  packages  up  to 
these  limits.  Patrons  of  first-class  post  offices  were  subjected 
to  limits  of  72  inches,  length  and  girth  combined,  for  their 
parcels.  If  their  parcels  were  moving  no  farther  than  the 
second  parcel  post  zone,  about  150  miles,  they  could  weig^ 
a  maximum  of  40  pounds.  However,  if  the  parcels  were 
moving  beyond  the  second  zone,  they  could  weigh  only  20 
pounds. 

This  is  a  highly  discriminatory  law,  but  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  Public  Law  199  makes  it  possible  to  continue 
to  send  large,  heavy  packages  to  sparsely  settled  areas,  where 
it  is  imp>ossible  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  service.  At  the 
same  time,  the  service  is  severely  limited  in  urban  areas, 
where  it  might  be  possible  to  carry  parcel  post  at  a  profit 
to  offset  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  rendering  full  servia 
in  rural  areas.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  deficits  continue 
to  mount  in  rendering  full  parcel  post  service  to  rural  areas, 
and  the  Department  is  denied  the  possibility  of  recouping 
these  losses  by  rendering  parcel  post  service  of  the  same 
dimensions  in  heavily  populated  areas. 

A  $73  Million  Annual  Loss.  A  little  more  than  a  year  after 
Public  I.aw  199  went  into  effect,  the  Postmaster  General 
was  compelled  to  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  for  parcel  post  rate  increases  ranging  up  to  36  per 
cent.  Reliable  figures  indicate  that  a  much  smaller  increase 
would  have  sufficed  had  the  Department  not  been  deprived 
of  a  great  deal  of  revenue  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  199. 

During  the  1953  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  and  again  before  a  Congressional  Sub¬ 
committee  early  in  1954,  a  Post  Office  Department  official 
said  that  Public  l.aw  199  had  driven  $100  million  in  revenue 
out  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  That  is  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  fourth-class  mail  revenue  for  that  fiscal 
year!  However,  because  Post  Office  Department  facilities 
not  only  are  established  but  continue  to  increase,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  other  expenses  that  could  not  be  lowered,  open- 
tional  savings  were  only  $27  million,  leaving  an  annual  net 
loss  of  $73  million  directly  attributable  to  Public  Law  199. 
In  fiscal  1957,  there  were  84  million  fewer  packages  in  the 
parcel  post  service  than  in  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  rate  increase.  Except  for  one  year  during  this  period. 
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there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  parcel  post  traffic,  al¬ 
though  there  have  been  large  increases  in  other  classifications 
of  mail. 

Another  Rate  Hike  Asked.  In  March  1957,  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Postmaster  General  again  to  petition  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  for  increases  in  parcel  post 
rates,  amounting  to  about  seven  per  cent. 

Not  long  after  that  rate  structure  was  revealed,  but  before 
it  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  Congress  passed  the  most  recent  postal  rate  law, 
increasing  rates  on  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  mail.  That 
bill  carried  also  a  postal  pay  raise  and  increased  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  postal  workers’  retirement  fund,  pro-rated  shares 
of  which  result  in  increased  costs  to  the  fourth-class  mail 
service.  The  March  rate  proposal  was  therefore  withdrawn, 
and  has  recently  been  supplanted  by  a  proposal  for  a  15  f>er 
cent  increase  in  parcel  post  rates  to  include  these  increased 
costs. 

A  public  conference  will  be  held  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  on  this  proposal  before  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  action.  Written  views 
and  suggestions  will  also  be  received.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  does  not  have  authority  to  amend  the 
rates,  as  set  up  by  the  Post  Office  Department;  that  body  can 
only  grant  or  deny  the  petition. 

Needless  to  say,  another  round  of  parcel  post  rate  in¬ 
creases  will  mean  that  more  traffic  will  be  withdrawn  from 
parcel  f>ost  service.  Deficits  will  again  arise,  other  rate  in¬ 
creases  will  be  upon  us,  and  the  cycle  repeated  again  and 
again  until  the  parcel  post  service  has  priced  itself  out  of 
existence. 

What  Substitute  for  Parcel  Post?  There  are,  of  course,  cer¬ 
tain  alternatives  to  the  parcel  post  service.  Parcel  delivery 
services  operate  in  metropolitan  areas,  but  not  in  many 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  in  almost  no  rural  areas.  These 
services  have  been  of  great  help  to  large  city  retailers  and 
their  customers.  But  even  in  the  large  cities,  the  private 
citizen  is  faced  with  a  problem  in  the  matter  of  small-parcel 
transportation.  Bus  lines  are  providing  small-parcel  p>ost 
service  in  many  areas,  but  they  do  not  by  any  means  afford 
an  answer  to  the  needs  for  small-parcel  transportation. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency,  although  a  great  deal  more 
expensive  than  parcel  post,  fills  some  of  the  gap  and  is 
actually  preferred  over  parcel  post  service  for  some  small- 
parcel  carriage.  However,  the  future  of  Railway  Express  is 
somewhat  insecure.  It,  too,  is  often  faced  with  rate  troubles. 
But  the  greatest  insecurity  in  relying  on  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  for  small-parcel  transp)ortation  needs  lies  in  the  re¬ 
duction  and  elimination  of  train  services  in  many  areas,  and 
in  other  uncertainties  raised  by  the  Agency’s  railroad  owners. 
The  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  expressed 
some  skepticism  about  the  Agency’s  future.  The  New  York 
Central  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroads  have  shown  some 
lack  of  optimism  with  respect  to  Railway  Express. 

The  fact  is  that  now,  and  ever  since  its  inception  in  1913, 
the  parcel  post  service  has  been  the  only  medium  through 
which  a  nationwide  small-parcel  service  has  been  available. 
No  matter  how  well  the  parcel  delivery  services  and  the  bus 
lines  contrive  to  fill  the  gap,  and  even  if  Railway  Express 


never  raises  its  rate  again  and  makes  secure  its  operation 
in  the  future,  there  can  still  be  no  substitute  for  the  parcel 
post  service  for  small-parcel  trans|X)rtation  into  every  city, 
town  and  village,  and  rural  community. 

National  Protest  Urgent.  If  the  American  people  do  not  want 
to  see  the  parcel  post  service  vanish  from  the  American 
scene, 'they  must  become  an  aroused  people. 

First  of  all,  loud  and  long  protest  must  be  lodged  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  about  the  manner  in  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  proposals  w'ere  calculated.  This  can  be  done  in 
all  consistency  with  Association  policy  on  the  subject  of 
postal  rates.  “Public  service”  operations,  for  which  little 
if  any  cost  can  be  recovered  in  rate-making  procedure,  are 
an  established  principle  in  the  Post  Office  Department.  It 
is  reliably  estimated  that  some  $17  million  in  such  costs  are 
involved  in  providing  parcel  post  service  in  the  lowest-class 
post  office  territories.  This  alone  accounts  for  19  per  cent 
of  the  total  increase  now  sought.  Yet,  in  formulating  the 
current  parcel  post  rate  proposal,  this  public  service  feature 
was  not  taken  into  account.  One  can  not  validly  protest 
the  Postmaster  General’s  effort  to  get  higher  parcel  p)ost 
rates;  he  is  doing  only  what  the  law  requires  of  him.  But 
we  can,  and  we  must,  raise  a  protest  throughout  the  land 
against  his  failure  to  acknowledge  the  public  service  aspects 
of  rural  parcel  post  service  in  formulating  this  pro|x>sed  rate 
increase.  This  protest  must  be  made  in  every  possible  way 
to  the  Department  during  the  period  before  the  rates  go  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  the  rate  prop>osal 
goes  to  the  Commission  without  adjustments  to  reflect  this 
public  service  feature,  then  every  pressure  must  be  exerted 
to  persuade  the  Commission  to  deny  the  petition. 

Step  number  two  towards  saving  the  parcel  post  service 
involves  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  adjust 
parcel  post  size  and  weight  limits.  For  many  years  he  has 
had  this  authority.  The  legal  counsel  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  says  the  authority  was  not  rep>ealed  by 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  199. 

NRMA  Action.  Your  Association,  helped  by  its  members,  has 
always  taken  a  position  of  leadership  in  trying  to  preserve 
and  improve  the  parcel  post  service.  Many  app>earances 
have  been  made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  on  parcel  post  matters.  Sponsors  have  been  secured  in 
the  Congress  by  your  Washington  office  to  introduce  at  least 
six  bills  for  parcel  post  size  and  weight  adjustment,  and 
witnesses  have  appeared  at  Congressional  hearings  on  every 
possible  occasion  since  the  first  hearing  on  this  subject. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  greatest  challenge  of  all: 
to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  the  parcel  post  service. 
To  prevent  a  further  drop  in  parcel  post  revenue  and,  in¬ 
evitably,  a  further  increase  in  rates,  we  must  bend  every 
effort  to  restore  some  of  the  traffic  now  barred  from  the 
service  by  Public  Law  199. 

There  is  outlined  above  the  nature  of  the  two  things  we 
must  do.  W^e  must  protest  the  proposal  to  increase  rates  in 
excess  of  what  the  facts  justify,  and  we  must  urge  the  Post¬ 
master  General  to  increase  size  and  weight  to  uniform 
limits  of  70  pounds  and  100  inches.  To  do  one  and  not  the 
other  is  to  leave  the  job  only  half  done.  To  do  neither  is  to 
profess  that  we  just  don’t  care. 


October,  1958 
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By  Janies  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


How  New  Tax  Law  Benefits  Small  Retailers 

MAU.ER  stores  and  their  advisers  will  want  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  new  Subchapter  S  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  to  determine  the  possi¬ 
ble  tax  savings  and  other  advantages  that  may  be  provided. 
Although  not  included  in  the  original  tax  package  ear¬ 
marked  by  Congress  as  “small  business  tax  relief,”  Subchapn 
ter  S  should  be  a  boon  for  many  small  retailers. 

In  general.  Subchapter  S  provides  that  a  corporation  hav¬ 
ing  10  or  less  stockholders  may  elect  to  “pass  through”  cor¬ 
porate  earnings  to  its  shareholders  without  paying  corpora¬ 
tion  taxes.  For  the  small  corporate  retailer,  a  substantial 
reduction  in  income  taxes  is  involved,  particularly  those 
who  pay  substantial  annual  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Many  small  retail  proprietors  and  partnerships  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  incorporate  because  of  legal  and  other  business  ad¬ 
vantages  but  have  avoided  doing  so  because  of  the  double 
tax  consequences  involved  when  corporate  income,  already 
taxed,  is  again  subject  to  tax  when  distributed  in  the  form 
of  dividends.  The  new  law  now  removes  this  impediment. 
Even  incorptorated  retailers  who  suffer  losses  will  benefit 
since  the  shareholders  will  be  permitted  to  apply  their  pro¬ 
rata  share  of  the  corporation  loss  against  other  individual 
income. 

Another  tax  advantage  to  small  retailers  lies  in  the  area 
of  “fringe  benefits.”  Proprietors  and  partners,  as  such,  are 
not  able  to  enjoy  tax-free  group  insurance,  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans,  sick-pay  exclusions,  etc.  By  incorpo¬ 
rating  their  business,  retail  owners  can  now  gain  these  tax 
benefits  without  incurring  the  corporation  tax  burden. 

Carrier  Observing  Picket  Line  Held  Liable 

TORES  which  have  had  deliveries  cut  off  by  labor  dis¬ 
putes  beyond  their  control  can  take  heart  from  a  recent 
decision  by  a  Federal  District  Court  in  Indiana. 

The  plaintiff,  a  freight  forwarder,  was  being  subjected  to 
an  organizational  picket  line.  Certain  motor  carriers  oper¬ 
ating  under  a  contract  with  the  forwarder  refused  to  make 
deliveries  to  the  plaintiff’s  warehouse.  In  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff  for  losses  sustained,  the  defendants  argued  that 
deliveries  could  not  be  made  since  their  union  contract  con¬ 
tained  a  “hot  cargo”  clause  excusing  performance  by  their 
employees  where  customers  were  being  picketed.  The  car¬ 
riers  also  cited  a  clause  in  their  tariffs  whereby  service  need 
not  be  given  where  strikes,  picketing  or  other  labor  disturb¬ 
ances  made  deliveries  “impractical.” 

The  court  rejected  both  arguments  and  held  the  carriers 
liable.  Said  the  court:  “[A  hot  cargo  clause  in  the  carrier’s 
union  contract]  provides  that  the  work  [by  the  warehouse] 
shall  be  done  by  employees  who  are  members  of  the  union. 


.  .  .  The  defendants  negotiated  and  contracted  themselves 
into  the  probability  of  a  strike.  .  .  .  The  rights  of  the 
[warehouse]  and  the  general  public  cannot  be  compromised 
without  its  being  a  party.  .  .  .” 

As  to  the  defense  that  a  labor  dispute  made  deliveries 
impractical,  the  court  declared:  “A  picket  line  per  se  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  into  application  the  ‘impractical  opera¬ 
tions’  clause.  .  .  .  There  must  be  a  situation  at  the  picket 
line  that  reasonable  men  would  consider  a  real  and  sub¬ 
stantial  danger.  .  .  .  No  violence,  no  mass  picketing  and  no 
attempt  to  block  the  entrance  [was  involved].  .  .  .” 

NRMA  Protests  ''Per  Diem"  Expense  Ruling 

The  Treasury  has  announced  final  rules  for  income  tax 
reporting  of  expense  account  reimbursements  by  individ¬ 
uals.  Generally,  employees  need  not  show  expense  reim¬ 
bursements  on  individual  tax  returns  where  the  employee 
accounts  to  his  employer  for  such  expenses.  “An  accounting 
to  the  employer”  is  deemed  to  include  the  payment  of  flat 
per  diems  by  employers  but  only  where  the  per  diem  does 
not  exceed  $15. 

The  effect  of  the  ruling  will  be  to  require  stores  paying 
in  excess  of  $15  per  day  to  keep  detailed  records  of  all 
expenses  submitted  by  employees  if  the  employee  is  to 
avoid  showing  reimbursement  and  actual  expenses  on  his 
own  tax  return.  NRMA  has  protested  the  $15  ceiling. 
We’ve  asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  grant  depart¬ 
ment  stores  higher  per  diem  rates.  In  our  request,  we  point¬ 
ed  out  tliat  most  store  per  diems  are  paid  to  buyers  visiting 
the  New  York  market  where  current  hotel  rates,  meals,  etc. 
make  daily  expenses  necessarily  exceed  $15. 

No  Quantity  Discounts  on  Group  Orders,  FTC  Rules 

HE  Robinson-Patman  Act  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  sellers  may  not  discriminate  in  price  as  between 
buyers  of  similar  articles  except  when  larger  orders  can 
justify  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production. 

A  price  discrimination  cannot  be  justified  solely  on  the 
basis  of  several  purchasers  aggregating  their  orders  to  achieve 
a  larger  order,  an  FTC  examiner  has  ruled.  The  decision 
involved  17  jobber  members  of  an  automotive  wholesalen 
cooperative  who  allegedly  used  the  cooperative  as  a  vehicle 
for  inducing  discriminatory  prices  from  its  resources. 

The  examiner  found  that  the  co-op  was  “in  reality  a  book¬ 
keeping  device”  for  the  collection  of  discounts  received  from 
sellers  for  purchases  made  by  its  jobber  members. 

In  finding  that  the  individual  jobbers  violated  Robinson- 
Patman,  die  examiner  ruled  that  the  jobbers  “knew  or 
should  have  known”  that  the  pricesjthey  received  were  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  could  not  be  cost  justified. 
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For  the  average  store  the  point-of-sale  recorders  now  on  the 
market  are  too  limited  in  their  usefulness  to  justify  their  cost. 

The  Retail  Research  Institute's  Electronics  Committee  is  working 
towards  a  solution  of  this  problem  and  of  the  many  others 
that  still  stand  between  retailing  and  the  many  advantages 
we  hope  to  realize  from  automation. 

Practical  Uses  of  Today's 
Point-Of-Sale  Recorders 

and  ufhat's  ahead  for  electronics  in  retailing 


By  Ethel  Langtry,  Director,  NRMA  Retail  Research  Institute 


There  are  only  three  areas  of  de¬ 
partment  store  activity  where  pres¬ 
ently  available  point-of-sale  recorders 
are  practical  and  these  represent  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  stores’  total 
requirements  for  such  equipment. 

Although  point-of-sale  recorders  as 
now  constructed  may  not  be  applic¬ 
able  to  all  sales  transactions,  if  they 
were  less  expensive  to  buy  they  would 
be  practical  in  many  more  functions 
than  they  are  today.  But  it  is  also 
possible  that  current  research  in  new 
concepts  of  recording  sales  informa¬ 
tion  will  ultimately  lead  to  complete 
automation  of  the  retail  store. 

This  picture  of  electronics  in  re¬ 
tailing  was  described  last  month  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Retail  Research 
Institute’s  newly-established,  perma¬ 
nent  committee  on  electronics.  Attend¬ 
ing  the  two-day  meeting  in  New  York 
were  representatives  of  five  leading 
firms  that  manufacture  digital  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  and  of  2,500  stores 
with  an  approximate  total  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  $6  billion. 

The  selling  areas  in  department 
stores  where  it  was  established  that 
point-of-sale  recorders  in  their  present 
state  of  development  can  be  used  ad¬ 


vantageously  were: 

1.  In  departments  having  a  large 
number  of  small  transactions  and 
where  management  requires  detailed 
classification  information,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  drugs  and  notions.  From  a  cost 
standpoint,  these  goods  are  usually 
bulk  marked  or  non-marked  rather 
than  tagged  with  individual  punch 
tickets. 

2.  Wherever  there  is  widespread  in¬ 
terselling  of  goods  from  several  de¬ 
partments.  The  maximum  capacity  of 
current  cash  registers  for  a  breakdown 
of  sales  and  transactions  is  17  depart¬ 
ments.  The  point-of-sale  recorder  has 
unlimited  capacity.  Thus  in  branches, 
"shops”  like  college  or  ski  shops,  or 
bargain  tables,  where  as  many  as  30 
departments  are  represented  simulta¬ 
neously,  on-the-spot  departmental  sales 
records  can  be  produced  by  one  point- 
of-sale  recorder. 

3.  In  “sf)ecialized  problem”  depart¬ 
ments  where  there  is  a  large  number 
of  salesclerks  the  recorder  can  replace 
several  cash  registers.  Especially  in 
big-ticket  departments  such  as  furni¬ 
ture,  tvhere  many  clerks  handle  rela¬ 
tively  few  transactions,  the  unlimited 
capacity  of  point-of-sale  recorders  is 


more  efficient  and  more  economical 
than  cash  registers  that  accommodate 
four  to  eight  clerks. 

Basic  Reasons.  The  discussion  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  most  prohibitive  factor 
barring  more  extensive  use  of  input 
equipment  in  stores  is  its  high  initial 
price  and  hence  its  failure  to  cost  out 
in  operation.  A  second  problem  that 
was  named  was  that  a  media  reader 
(which  is  attached  to  the  point-of-sale 
recorder)  will  only  interpret  one  type 
of  punch  ticket.  Therefore,  the  lack 
of  ticket  standardization  limits  the 
retailer’s  ability  to  utilize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  premarking  with  punch 
tickets,  because  he  can  only  convert  to 
tape  the  tickets  that  are  premarked 
with  the  code  that  his  particidar  me¬ 
dia  reader  recc^nizes. 

(Incidentally,  in  this  regard  the 
group  made  this  distinction  between 
premarking  and  preticketing:  Pre¬ 
marking  refers  to  manufacturer-pro- 
duced-and-supplied  tickets  that  are 
put  on  all  his  goods.  Preticketing  re¬ 
fers  to  store-produced-and-supplietl 
tickets  which  are  made  to  fit  its  par¬ 
ticular  system  and  given  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  attaching  to  the  merchan- 
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disc  during  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess.) 

.\lthough  the  equipment  makers  ex¬ 
pressed  the  negative  view  that  there  is 
no  way  of  designing  a  single  device  for 
reading  all  the  punch  tickets  now' 
available,  some  hope  did  come  from 
reports  of  current  research  to  produce 
a  machine  that  would  print  a  docu¬ 
ment  that  both  humans  and  machines 
could  read.  This  document  would  be 
imprinted  on  the  selling  floor  and 
later  read  by  character  recognition 
equipment.  The  same  principle  may 
be  applicable  to  ticketing.  It  is  similar 
to  one  being  explored  by  the  banking 
industry. 

NRMA's  Electronics  Committee.  The 

new  R.R.I.  electronics  committee  will 
be  concerned  w'ith  examining  these 
problems  and  related  problems  of  au¬ 
tomating  the  retail  store.  Its  purpose 
is  to  develop  s{)eciflcations  for  equip¬ 
ment  that  w'ill  do  the  job  in  the  retail 
store,  that  will  be  practical  from  a  cost 
standpoint  and  adequate  from  an  op¬ 
erating  standpoint.  This  is  not  a  blue- 
sky  committee  contemplating  events 
that  are  possibly  10  or  20  years  away. 
Rather  it  is  planning  what  can  be 
done  today  w'hile  also  developing  a 
long-range  concept  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  future.  For  a  practical,  • 
long-range  concept  will  assure  that 
steps  taken  now  will  not  be  obsolete 
five  or  10  years  from  now,  when  other 
phases  of  automation  grow  up  and 
find  their  applications  in  the  retail 
store. 

The  composition  of  the  electronics 
committee,  therefore,  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  kind  or  size  of  retail  store 
or  any  one  function  in  the  store.  It 
consists  of  controllers,  researchers,  op¬ 
erations  and  methods  directors,  store 
principals— of  chain  stores,  large  de¬ 
partment  stores,  small  department 
stores,  sjjecialty  stores.  And  it  will  be 
working  in  close  cooperation  with 
manufacturers  of  punch-ticket  equip¬ 
ment,  in-put  equipment,  large,  small 
and  medium  computers. 

The  committee  is  an  outgrow'th  of 
the  temporary  group  that  was  set  up 
in  September  1956  with  Harry  L. 
Margules,  controller  of  Gimbel’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  as  chairman.  Some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  newly-elected  chair¬ 
man,  C.  Robert  McBrier,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  finance  of  Woodward 


&  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  were 
members  of  the  temporary  group  and 
thus  bring  to  the  new  projects  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  committee’s  two-years’ 
jnevious  work  investigating  the  field 
of  electronics  in  retailing. 

The  committee  now  has  nine  perma¬ 
nent  mendjers.  There  is  provision  for 
a  maximum  of  15  permanent  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  include  smaller  store  de¬ 
legates. 

In  addition  to  its  permanent  mem¬ 
bers,  the  committee  has  a  rotating 
group  of  guests  who  are  chosen  from 
among  people  who  are  active  in  elec¬ 
tronics  research  and  from  Association 
members  who  have  written  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  expressing  their  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  electronics  committee. 
Frequently  the  invited  guests  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  subject  that  is  planned 
for  a  forthcoming  meeting. 

Furthermore,  subcommittees  are  be¬ 
ing  formed  to  work  on  special  projects 
and  to  give  extra  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  various  phases  of  the  re¬ 
tailer-electronics  problem. 

Working  Through  Meetings.  The 

framework  for  the  committee’s  func¬ 
tioning  is  monthly  meetings.  Equip¬ 
ment  makers  will  be  asked  about  their 
products  and  retailers  will  tell  them 
what  specific  requirements  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  stores:  member  stores  will  de¬ 
scribe  their  individual  experiences 
with  electronic  equipment,  where  they 
are  achieving  success  and  what  difficul¬ 
ties  they  encounter;  the  suljcommit- 
tees  will  rejwrt  on  their  findings  and 
will  be  briefed  on  questions  that  call 
for  their  special  attention.  The  agen¬ 
da  of  the  October  meeting,  for  in¬ 
stance,  included  discussion  with  manu¬ 
facturers  of  smaller  computers  since 
one  of  the  major  difficulties  now  is 
how  and  where  smaller  stores  can  use 
this  equipment. 

The  meetings  are  intended  to  fulfill 
the  requests  for  discussion  sessions  and 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  practical 
exj>eriences  registered  by  the  member 
stores  that  responded  to  the  R.R.I.’s 
1956  questionnaire  on  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  The  survey  was  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  use  of  electron¬ 
ic  equipment  in  retail  stores  and  the 
results  were  summarized  and  published 
by  the  Institute.  (Copies  are  still  avail¬ 
able.)  In  order  to  update  these  find¬ 
ings,  and  with  this  new  information 


to  establish  a  sounder  basis  for  the 
committee’s  work,  the  Institute  mailed 
a  second  questionnaire  to  NRMA 
members  last  month.  It  asked  for 
ideas,  short-range  and  long-range 
thinking  about  automation,  opinions 
of  equipment  currently  on  the  market 
and  what  sort  of  equipment  stores  feel 
would  do  the  job  for  them  and  what 
areas  in  stores  should  be  automated 
first.  Returns  are  now  coming  in  and 
when  they  are  tabulated  a  report  will 
be  published,  showing  comparisons 
with  the  1956  results. 

Local  Activity  Needed.  In  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  Association  commit¬ 
tee  working  on  a  national  level,  there 
is  a  need  for  more  local  activity.  By 
working  with  smaller  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country,  more  manufacturers 
can  learn  from  more  retailers  w'hat  the 
stores  want  and  need  in  the  way  of 
electronic  machinery,  and  more  retail¬ 
ers  can  garner  the  advantages  of  direct 
advice  from  the  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves.  Forming  local  committees  is  an 
ideal  way.  Frequently  manufacturers 
do  not  have  sufficient  representatives 
for  stores  in  outlying  areas  or  for 
giving  individual  attention  to  smaller 
sized  stores.  However,  the  major  equip¬ 
ment  makers  will  gladly  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  consult  with  groups  of 
stores. 

By  working  together  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis,  it  is  also  possible  to  use  the 
Service  Bureau  approach— that  is  a 
group  of  small  stores,  each  unable  to 
afford  a  computer,  might  find  it  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  to  rent  a  com 
puter  jointly  for  experimentation  as 
well  as  for  actual  application  to  unit 
control,  accounts  payable,  and  other 
operations. 

Or  else  a  large  store  in  an  area  might 
install  a  computer  and  rent  its  un¬ 
used  time  to  other  smaller  stores  in  the 
vicinity.  This  is  highly  feasible  because 
automating  a  store  is  necessarily  a 
step-by-step  procedure  which  leava 
considerable  free  time  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  from  two  to  five  years. 

Members  of  the  electronics  commit¬ 
tee  are  willing  to  help  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  local  committees.  In  fact  they 
urge  stores  to  talk  to  each  other  about 
the  possibilities  of  cooperative  action 
and  then  write  '  to  the  Electronics 
Committee  of  the  Retail  Research  In¬ 
stitute  at  NRMA  headquarters. 
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CONVENTION  CALL 

January  12th  to  15th,  1959 
Hotel  Stotler,  New  York 


Convention  Program  Stresses 
Selling  Responsibility  in  Every  Job 


CHARLES  H.  KELLSTADT,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sears,  Roebuck  8c  Com¬ 
pany,  will  deliver  the  feature  address 
at  the  banquet  on  Thursday,  January 
15th  which  will  conclude  the  NRMA’s 
48th  annual  convention.  In  the  four 
preceding  days,  NRMA  members  will 
have  explored  every  possible  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  theme,  “Selling 
Is  Everybody’s  Job,”  and  many  other 
topics  as  well. 

General  Sessions 

Richard  C.  Bond,  president  of  John 
Wanamaker  Philadelphia,  will  deliver 
the  convention’s  opening  address.  He 
will  speak  at  the  luncheon  session, 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Offices,  on  Monday,  January  12th. 

Business  Outlook.  The  evening  session 
on  Monday,  popularly  designated  “the 
top  management  session”  but  drawing 
a  large  audience  of  all  convention- 
goers,  will  be  devoted  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  and  retail  out¬ 
look  for  1959.  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  will  present  his 
annual  forecast. 

Everybody's  Business.  An  all-day  ses¬ 
sion  on  I'uesday,  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
vention  theme,  “Selling  Is  Everybody’s 
Job,”  will  be  a  joint  production  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  Personnel 
Group,  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  The  panel 
discussion  format  will  be  used;  empha- 
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sis  will  be  on  storewide  coordination 
of  the  selling  effort. 

Downtown  Comeback.  “Unblocking 
the  Downtown  Comeback  Road”  is  the 
theme  of  a  Tuesday  morning  session 
sponsored  by  the  NRMA  Downtown 
Development  Committee.  This  will 
be  a  round  table  discussion,  led  by 
the  Committee’s  chairman,  E.  Willard 
Dennis  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr,  and 
J.  Jefferson  Miller  of  The  Hecht  Co., 
who  heads  Baltimore’s  Committee  for 
Downtown. 

Tomorrow's  Executives.  The  Careers 
in  Retailing  Committee  sf>onsors  a 
Tuesday  afternoon  session  at  which 
retailers  and  students  of  retailing  will 
discuss  their  common  problems. 

Shortages.  The  problem  of  shortages 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  session  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  which  will  bring 
together,  in  a  panel  discussion  pro¬ 
gram,  members  of  the  Merchandising 


48th  ANNUAL  NRMA  BANQUET 


Division,  Controllers’  Congress,  Store 
Management  Group  and  Smaller  Stores 
Division. 

Electronics.  What  you  can  expect  from 
electronic  equipment  today  and  in  the 
future,  and  the  problem  of  its  costs, 
will  be  the  theme  of  a  session  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Retail  Research  Institute, 
on  Thursday  morning. 

Controllers'  Congress 

Taxation  is  the  theme  of  two  pro¬ 
grams  for  controllers.  The  first,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  will  cover  the  tax 
aspects  of  receivables  financing  and 
capital  expenditure.  Recent  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  and  how  retailers  can 
take  advantage  of  them  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  second  taxation  session, 
on  Wednesday  morning.  .  .  .  Control¬ 
lers  will  join  members  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Store  Management 
Group  and  Smaller  Stores  Division  for 
the  session  on  shortages  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  .  .  .  They  will  also  want 


Chairman:  George  W.  Dowdy,  executive  vice  president  and  general  manager, 
Belk  Brothers  Company;  president,  NRAAA. 

Feature  Address:  Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  president.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com¬ 
pany. 

NRMA  Gold  Medal  Award:  Presentation  by  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice 
president,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.;  immediate  past  president.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.;  chairman.  Committee  on  Awards,  NRAAA. 
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One  Idea  Earned  $48,000  for  One 
Store!  —  Choose  from  FIFTY  in 

"THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANDISING 
OF  HOME  FURNISHINGS  IN  1958 ’’ 


Got  Problems? 

Get  Answers! 

New  Volume  Possibilities 
Terrific  Cost  Cutting  Ideas 
Ways  to  Sell  More 
Fashion  Selling  of  China 
Importing  for  Profit 
Branch  Store  Successes 
Better  Consumer  Relations 
Improving  the  "Majors" 


Top  Executive  Help  From: 

Mac/s 
Magnavox 
John  Wanamaker 
General  Electric  Co. 
Quackenbush's 
Maytag 
Bloomingdale's 
Lightolier 
McCurdy's 
Burdine's 
T.  Baumritter  Co. 
Hochschild  Kohn 
Banner-Whitehill 


$3.00  per  copy  for  NRAAA  members;  $2.50  per  copy  for 
10  or  more  copies;  $6.00  per  copy  for  non-members. 


Are  These  Departments 
Causing  Headaches? 

Furniture 
Floor  Coverings 
China  &  Glassware 
Housewares 
Curtains  &  Draperies 
Lamps 
Domestics 
Major  Appliances 
Hi  Fi  &  TV 
Delivery 
Workrooms 


Merchandising  Division  Bill  us . 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association  Check  enclosed . 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  THE  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANDISING 

OF  HOME  FURNISHINGS  IN  1958. 

NAME . 5TORE . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 

Mak*  checks  payable  to  NRMA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
Business  books  are  tax  deductible. 


to  attend  the  Retail  Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  session  on  electronics  on  Thur^ 
day  morning. 

Merchandising  Division 

Right  after  the  A.  B.  O.  luncheon 
that  opens  the  convention,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  meet  to  hear 
a  discussion  of  the  mass  merchandising 
of  ready-to-wear.  One  of  its  features 
will  be  a  spring  fashion  show  present¬ 
ed  by  Mademoiselle  Magazine.  ...  On 
Tuesday  the  merchandisers  will  be 
busy  all  day  with  the  convention’s 
theme  session,  “Selling  Is  Everybody’s 
Job.’’  .  .  .  Piece  goods  merchandising 
is  the  topic  for  Wednesday  morning. 

.  .  .  In  the  afternoon,  merchandisen 
team  up  with  store  managers  and  con¬ 
trollers  for  an  overhaul  of  the  short¬ 
ages  problem.  .  .  .  The  Thursday 
morning  session  will  be  on  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  men’s  and  boys’  wear. 
Two  many-sided  topics:  the  wash-and- 
wear  problem  in  men’s  clothing,  and 
the  question  of  setting  up  a  separate 
young  men’s  shop. . .  .  Street  floor  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  the  discussion  topic 
for  Thursday  afternoon.  On  the  agen¬ 
da  are  hosiery,  greeting  card  outposts 
and  cosmetics. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

Sales  promotion  directors  start  the 
convention  in  style  with  a  session  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Bigger  Picture.’’  This  will . 
be  on  Monday  afternoon.  Scheduled 
for  discussion  are  these  topics:  profit¬ 
able  vendor  relations,  building  "the 
image,’’  and  better  liaison  with  mer¬ 
chandising.  .  .  .  Tuesday  will  be  given 
to  the  all-day  session  on  everybody’s 
job— selling.  ...  At  an  early  breakfast 
session  on  Wednesday  morning,  there 
will  be  a  presentation  of  the  profit 
potentials  in  “Western”  departments. 

.  .  .  Telephone  selling  and  its  tech¬ 
niques  will  be  the  theme  of  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  session.  The  Bell 
Telephone  System  will  make  this  pre¬ 
sentation,  complete  with  dramatic 
sketches,  orchestra  and  Aims.  . . .  Later 
on  Wednesday,  at  five  o’clock.  Holiday 
Magazine  will  offer  a  “spectacular”  on 
store-media  tie-ins. 

Store  Management  Group 

All  of  Tuesday  will  be  occupied  by 
the  four-division  session  on  selling. . .  • 
Operating  economies  achieved  through 
new  systems  and  techniques  will  be  the 
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subject  of  a  Wednesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  . . .  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
theme  will  be  shortages,  in  a  combined 
session  with  merchandisers  and  con¬ 
trollers.  .  .  •  Sales  management  and 
selling  supervision  will  be  discussed  by 
three  speakers  at  a  Thursday  morning 
session. 

Personnel  Group 

Executive  development  is  the  theme 
with  which  the  Personnel  Group  will 
open  its  program,  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  Management’s  responsibility  to 
the  average  executive  and  his  own  ob¬ 
ligation  to  develop  himself  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  .  .  .  The  Personnel  Group  will 
join  the  other  divisions  for  Tuesday’s 
all-day  session  on  selling.  .  .  .  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  members  will  have  an 

early-bird  meeting  on  Wednesday _ 

The  Personnel  Group’s  Wednesday 
morning  session  will  be  on  the  subject 
of  employee  relations  problems.  It 
will  discuss  incentives,  training  of 
supervisors  and  management-employee 
relations. . . .  On  Wednesday  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  Distributive  Education 
session  on  career  opportunities  for 
young  people. 

Credit  Management  Division 

Two  sessions,  both  on  Tuesday,  are 
scheduled  for  credit  managers.  The 
smaller  store’s  credit  operations  will 
be  the  theme  of  an  early-bird  meeting, 
the  feature  topic  being  the  new  option 
or  all-purpose  accounts.  ...  A  session 
on  money  management  and  accounts 
receivable  will  follow,  the  feature 
speaker  being  John  Paynter,  control¬ 
ler  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company. 

Traffic  Group 

There  will  be  a  session  on  transp>or- 
tation,  receiving  and  marking  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  Six  panel  members  will 
answer  questions  submitted  by  store 
executives.  (Members  are  asked  to 
send  in  questions  for  the  experts  be¬ 
fore  the  convention.) 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

On  Monday  afternoon  smaller  stores 
members  are  scheduled  to  meet  for  a 
double-header  program  on  (1)  dis¬ 
counter  competition  and  how  to  han¬ 
dle  it,  and  (2)  group  combinations  of 
smaller  stores  and  how  they  function. 
•  .  .  Tuesday  is  a  heavy  day.  The 
Credit  Management  Division  offers  an 


How  Liberty  Mutual  provides 


IWection 

in  depth 


to  cut  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  costs 


In  the  long  run,  the  best  way  for  a  store  owner  to  cut  the 
cost  of  his  insurance  is  to  cut  down  on  accidents  and  losses. 
To  help  policyholders  accomplish  this.  Liberty  Mutual 
has  over  the  years  developed  a  range  of  extra  services 
which  is  unusually  broad  in  its  scope  and  thoroughness. 

'This  is  Liberty’s  protection  in  depth.  Some  of  its  re¬ 
sources  include:  two  rehabilitation  centers,  where  badly 
injured  employees  of  policyholders  receive  therapy  to 
help  them  regain  self-respect,  get  back  on  the  job;  an 
86-acre  research  center,  where  scientists  develop  new 
ways  to  help  policyholders  control  loss;  a  direct  claims 
service,  which  enables  policyholders  to  report  claims  prob¬ 
lems  directly  to  our  own  claims  department  for  quick  help. 

Whether  you  employ  2  people  or  200,  we  believe 
Liberty’s  protection  in  depth  can  today  lead  to  significant 
improvement  in  your  insurance  cost  picture.  For  more 
details,  call  our  nearest  branch  oflBce.  Or  write  our  home 
office  in  Boston. 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •.  LIBERTY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  •  HOME  OFFICE;  175  Berkeley  St.,  Boston  17,  Mass,  intwann  to:  Aiitoiio- 
bltos.  Liability,  Gtoap  Acddant  aiNl  HaaMi  Fira,  Worknan’s  Coaipaaaatioa.  Maciaa,  Criias ' 


Ijook  for  more  from 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

. . .  the  company  that  stands  by  you 
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early-bird  session  on  smaller  store 
credit  problems.  For  the  rest  of  the 
day,  the  theme  will  be  better  selling 
at  every  store  level.  And  in  the  even¬ 
ing  the  Division  meets  for  its  annual 
dinner  session,  at  which  the  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Janet  Wolff,  author  of 
“What  Makes  Women  Buy?”,  and  Dr. 
Frank  Kingdon.  .  .  .  On  Wednesday 


Analyzing  volume  losses  of  de¬ 
partment  and  sjjecialty  stores  in 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  comes  up  with  a  nation¬ 
al  average  of  four  per  cent  behind  the 
same  period  in  1957.  This  is  based  on 
a  reporting  sample  of  208  stores  with 
annual  sales  amounting  to  $2.7  bil¬ 
lion.  Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of 
the  Congress,  says  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  volume  improvement  in 
the  second  half  will  bring  1958  up  to 
last  year’s  sales  level  or  better.  He  is 
less  optimistic,  however,  about  profits. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
net  gain  before  taxes  was  only  1.0  p>er 
cent  of  sales.  This  is  a  drop  of  nine 
percentage  p)oints  from  last  year’s  first 
half. 

According  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Quarterly  Information  Letter, 
which  reports  these  figures,  all  the  vol¬ 
ume  losses  in  the  first  half  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  downtown  stores.  Sales  in 
branches  were  up  in  every  volume 
group,  and  they  served  to  partially 
offset  the  poor  performance  down¬ 
town.  In  main  store  and  branch  store 
sales  combined,  a  decrease  of  five  per 
cent  was  exjierienced  in  the  $1-2  mil¬ 
lion  and  $2-5  million  volume  classifi¬ 
cations.  The  other  volume  groups  re¬ 
ported  decreases  ranging  from  two  to 
four  p>er  cent. 

Gross  margin  suffered  in  the  attempt 
to  retrieve  slipping  volume.  The  typi¬ 
cal  store  experience  was  a  decrease  of 
•0.2  p)ercentage  points.  Op)erating  ex- 
p)ense  ratios  rose,  typically,  from  last 
year’s  36.6  p>er  cent  to  an  all-time  high 
of  37.5  p>er  cent.  But  that,  says  the 
Controllers'  Congress,  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  it  seems,  and  it  offers  this  hop)e- 
ful  view  of  the  future: 

“Total  dollar  expense  actually  de¬ 
creased  a  little  more  than  1.5  per  cent, 
but  because  dollar  volumes  were  down 
slightly  more,  exp)enses  as  a  per  cent 
of  sales  showed  still  another  increase. 


afternoon  there  will  be  the  combined 
session  with  other  NRMA  groups  on 
the  subject  of  shortages.  .  .  .  Financial 
security  for  the  smaller  store  is  the 
theme  for  the  wind-up  session  on 
Thursday  morning.  Topics  will  be 
money  management,  estate  taxes  and 
continuity  of  ownership  in  a  family 
type  store. 


If  stores  continue  to  hold  the  line 
on  dollar  expenses,  and  achieve  the 
looked-for  improvement  in  sales,  there 
is  hope  that  by  year-end  operating 
exp)ense  ratios  will  be  below  those  of 
last  year.” 

National  Furniture  Campaign.  Start¬ 
ing  January  1,  1959  bills  from  all  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers  will  include  an 
added  tax  of  1/10  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  unit  price.  Using  the  Chicago 
Plan  as  a  model,  the  furniture  indus¬ 
try,  through  the  Home  Furnishings 
Council  of  America,  has  organized  a 
national  public  relations  campaign  to 
build  up  consumer  interest  in  furni¬ 
ture,  and  the  levy  on  retailers  and 
wholesalers  is  the  way  in  which  a 
$500,000  promotion  and  advertising 
fund  is  expected  to  be  built  up  by  the 
end  of  1959. 

Although  the  tax  is  not  compulsory, 
the  general  feeling  is  that  stores  will 
willingly  pay  it  because  it  is  a  small 
exp)ense  for  the  anticipated  growth  in 
furniture  business  that  will  result  from 
the  industry-wide  activity. 

At  its  September  meeting,  the 
NRMA  Home  Furnishings  Group  ap¬ 
proved  the  principle  of  the  promotion 
scheme  because  of  the  volume  gain  in 
furniture  that  it  promises,  but  did  not 
endorse  the  levy.  Each  store,  they  said, 
must  decide  for  itself  whether  to  pay 
the  additional  charge. 

Postage  Due  Fine.  The  five-cent  pen¬ 
alty  on  postage-due  mail  has  been  post¬ 
poned  for  a  second  time  and  is  now 
scheduled  to  take  effect  February  1, 
1959.  NRMA  will  continue  its  oppos¬ 
ition.  The  goal  is  indefinite  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  unfair  penalty;  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  it  places  an  excessive 
financial  burden  on  retailers  not  only 
because  their  volume  of  mail  is  espe¬ 
cially  large,  but  also  because  they  can¬ 
not  refuse  customer  mail  bearing  in¬ 


sufficient  postage  without  incurring  a^f 
serious  loss  of  business  and  good  will.'s; 
Members  are  urged  to  continue  voic-i^/ 
ing  opposition  through  letters  to  the^ 
Post  Office  Department  and  through 
their  local  press.  ^Ij 

insurance  Enrollment  Open.  Membe^i 
stores  which  do  not  belong  to  th^' 
NRMA  Group  Insurance  Program  cai^ 
now  enroll.  Application  through  Oc-j 
tober  31st  gives  coverage  from  October^  ^ 

I  I 

The  plan,  which  is  underwritten  I 
Mutual  of  New  York,  started  April  1/"  j 
1957  and  now  carries  over  $8  millionr  ’ 
of  insurance  for  employees  and  execu- .  ■ 
tives  of  NRMA  member  stores.  y  j 

The  following  life  insurance  cover  ' 
age  is  offered:  for  proprietors,  partners  ^ 
and  corporate  officers  under  age  65  up  ; 
to  $25,000;  for  other  executives  under 
age  65  up  to  $15,000.  Between  ages  65  s 
and  70  the  maximum  coverage  is 
$20,000  and  $10,000  respectively;  after 
age  70  the  amounts  go  down  to  $6,000  : 
and  $3,500.  For  supervisors  $2,500  life 
insurance  is  offered;  for  other  employ¬ 
ees  the  maximum  is  $1,000. 

No  medical  examinations  are  re¬ 
quired  and  in  addition  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  the  plan  provides  acci¬ 
dental  death  and  dismemberment 
benefits.  Literature  and  application 
blanks  are  available  from  the  NRMA 
Group  Insurance  Trust.  If  desired, 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  talk  to  you  about  details. 

Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  The  25th 
annual  edition  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Calendar  has  been  published^ 
this  month.  Keeping  the  desk-top  for-! 
mat  introduced  last  year,  the  anni¬ 
versary  edition  has  a  special  new  in¬ 
dex  of  promotion  weeks  classified  by 
month  as  well  as  alphabetically.  Price: 
to  NRMA  members,  $4;  to  non-mem^ 
bers,  $15. 

Field  Work.  On  October  12th,  Sey¬ 
mour  Helfant,  manager  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  started  a  two-week 
tour  of  seven  cities  in  the  Midwest, 
visiting  member  stores  to  discuss  their 
operating  problems.  To  help  retailen 
with  transportation  operations,  Leon¬ 
ard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Group,  travelled^  through  five  West 
Coast  cities  between  September  22nd 
and  October  2nd. 
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-  ADVERTISEMENT  - 

Returned  Goods 
Now  7.6%  of  Sales 


Modernization  Equipment  and  Supplies 


Merchandise  returns  are  giving 
retailers  the  shakes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  article  in  Business 
Week.  Right  now  they  add  up  to 
7.6%  of  gross  sales,  a  big  jump  over 
1944’s  figure  of  5.7%. 

When  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Retailing  interviewed  of¬ 
ficials  of  ten  leading  New  York  de¬ 
partment  stores  they  were  told  that 
five  factors  largely  account  for  re¬ 
turned  goods. 

These  were:  (1)  Special  promotions, 
calling  for  lower-quality  merchan¬ 
dise.  (2)  Failure  to  keep  full  records 
on  returns  giving  information  on 
causes.  (3)  Appliances  returns,  espe¬ 
cially  TV,  which  are  high.  (4)  Great¬ 
er  emphasis  on  mail  and  telephone 
orders,  obviously  inviting  more  re¬ 
turns.  (5)  General  prevalence  among 
stores  of  policies  that  are  too  liberal. 


faced  color  panels  on  all  units  are 
changeable,  with  an  alternate  color  on 
the  back.  Brackets  for  shelves,  hang- 
rods  and  other  accessories  lock  into 
place  on  the  back  panels.  Units  have 
one-piece  molded  Fiberglas  drawers. 
Merchandise  can  be  moved  from  one 
display  to  another  by  changing  draw¬ 
ers,  without  unpacking  and  repack¬ 
ing.  Catalogue,  Waddell  Company, 
Inc.,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


Literature.  “How  to  Put  Together  a 
Successful  Store,”  a  20-page  brochure, 
very  helpful.  Costs  20  cents,  may  be 
ordered  from  Today’s  Business,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6.  .  .  .  “Light,” 
quarterly  magazine  published  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company’s  Large  Lamp 
Department,  distributed  through  G-E 
Sales  District  Offices.  .  .  .  “Fact  Book 
on  Certified  Lighting  for  Stores,”  ob¬ 
tainable  on  request  from  National 
Lighting  Bureau,  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17.  .  .  .  “Fluor¬ 
escent  Lighting  Guide  Book,”  “Incan¬ 
descent  Lighting  Guide  Book”  and 
other  brochures  describing  commercial 
lighting  installations  are  available 
from  Sylvania  Lighting  Products,  60 
Boston  Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

Miller  Company’s  catalogue  includes 
illumination  calculation  tables  that 
show  how  to  obtain  desired  illumina¬ 
tion  levels  with  different  types  of 
lamps,  and  how  to  place  and  space 
each  type  of  lighting  fixture  shown. 
Dept.  PRR-658,  The  Miller  Company, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Wood-paneled  wall  treatments,  from 
the  inexp>ensive  to  the  magnificent,  are 
described  in  “Functional  Beauty  for 
Business  and  Institutional  Interiors,” 
United  States  Plywood  Corp.,  55  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  36.  ...  A  book¬ 
let  showing  Formica-surfaced  “Com¬ 
mercial  Interiors”  may  be  had  from 
Formica,  4606  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati  32.  .  .  .  “Put  Your  Best 
Store  Front  Forward”  is  a  32-page 
brochure  on  store  front  remodeling, 
available  from  local  offices  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  or  its 
headquarters  office,  632  Fort  Duquesne 
Boulevard,  Pittsburgh  22. 

“Modern  Stores  Are  Sound  Condi¬ 
tioned”  may  be  obtained  from  Acous- 


Solutions  Sought  in 
Baltimore  and  Dallas 
In  Baltimore,  which  has  an  average 
of  11,000  returns  a  day,  stores  are 
conducting  a  newspaper  and  in-store 
training  pn^am  aimed  at  reducing 
returns.  In  Dallas  promotional  ef¬ 
forts  reduced  the  ratio  of  returned 
goods  from  9%  to  about  6^% 
Business  Week  reported. 

Gift  Certificates  An 
Effective  Remedy 
An  effective  remedy  not  mentioned 
in  Business  Week’s  report  is  aggre.s- 
sive  merchandising  of  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cates  on  a  year  ’round  basis.  This 
cuts  out  returns  due  to  unwanted 
selections  made  by  givers,  as  well 
as  discouraging  hasty  purchases  to 
meet  a  deadline — birthday,  holiday 
or  other  gift  occasion.  Stores  find 
that  something  really  distinctive  is 
needed,  since  outmoded  “merchan¬ 
dise  orders”  lack  sales  appeal. 
Harvey  Hanson  of  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia  has  designed  an  ingenious  line  of 
certificates  that  provide  unmistak¬ 
able  store  identity  and  tie-in  with 
every  conceivable  event,  yet  do  not 
require  a  large  stock  of  forms.  The 
secret  is  in  a  line  of  folders  which 
emphasize  the  particular  gift  occa¬ 
sion,  and  enclose  the  certificate.  The 
latter,  appropriately  called  “Re¬ 
membrance  Gift  Certificates”,  are 
available  in  several  designs,  includ¬ 
ing  some  with  provision  for  featur¬ 
ing  the  giver’s  name  in  an  unusual 
and  highly  compliments^  manner. 
The  Hanson  plan  is  being  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  some  of  the  nation’s 
top  names  in  retailing.  Store  offi¬ 
cios  can  quickly  get  the  story,  plus 
samples  of  the  complete  line  by 
querying  Harvey  Hansen,  1721 
Brush  Street,  Oakland  12,  California. 


Fold-Away  Garment  Rack.  This  60- 
inch  Garcy  unit  can  be  set  up  in  less 
than  a  minute,  and  without  tools, 
according  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
made  of  one-inch  square  steel  tubing, 
has  an  X-frame  locking  device,  and 
folds  to  a  five-inch  depth  for  storage. 
Assembled  it  holds  two  rows  of  gar¬ 
ments.  Bulletin  58D,  Garcy,  1750 
North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago  22. 
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New  Modular  System.  Fixtures  intro¬ 
duced  by  Waddell  Company  are  in 
two-by-four  foot  modules.  There  are 
six  basic  units,  which  can  be  combined 
in  various  ways  for  most  effective  dis¬ 
play  and  best  use  of  floor  space.  Units 
include  cabinets,  tables,  display  backs 
and  a  stand-alone  display.  The  vinyl- 
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ti-Celotex  distributors  locally  or  from 
The  Celotex  Corporation,  120  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3. ...  A.  series 
of  brochures  covering  interior  display, 
lighting,  window  display  and  store  ex¬ 
teriors  is  offered  by  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.  They  were 
prepared  especially  for  the  floor  cover¬ 
ing  dealer  but  much  of  their  content 
is  adaptable  to  other  stores. 

“Better  Seasonal  Merchandising  with 
Spacemaster”  tells  how  to  gain  addi¬ 
tional  space  at  Christmas  by  build-ups 
on  existing  fixtures,  by  counter-top 
binning,  by  slight  modifications  of 
aisle  arrangements  and  by  many  other 
means.  Includes  special  material  on 
toy  departments.  Reflector  Hardware 
Corporation,  1400  North  25th  Avenue, 
Melrose  Park,  III.,  and  225  West  34th 
Street,  New  York  1. . . .  “Cutting  Costs 
with  Carpet”  is  a  brochure  describing 
studies  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  carpeted  floors  cost  less  to  main¬ 
tain  than  non<arp)eted  floors  under 
any  use  conditions.  It  also  stresses 
quiet,  safety  and  insulating  qualities 
of  carpet.  The  Carpet  Institute,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1. 


Visible-Stock  Drawers.  A  new  steel 
up-right,  called  E-Z  Glide,  reduces  in¬ 
stallation  time  for  plastic  display  draw¬ 


ers.  The  uprights  are  precision  engi- 
neered  so  that  the  plastic  drawers  slide 
easily  in  the  glide  channels.  They 
come  in  a  wide  variety  of  heights,  for 
installation  under  the  counter  or  in 
wall  sections.  The  E-Z  Glide  uprights 
and  plastic  Uni-Drawers  are  made  by 
Result  Manufacturing,  350  West  31st 
Street,  New  York  1. 

Easy  to  Move.  Store  Kraft  has  a  new 
line,  called  the  Preakness,  of  “push 
around”  counters  on  legs,  with  sliding 
doors.  They  are  30"  x  60"  and  avail¬ 
able  in  either  24"  or  30"  heights.  The 
top  of  the  counter  is  deep,  offset 
enough  to  keep  displayers  from  sliding 
or  to  serve  as  a  tray  for  glass  banding. 
The  eight-inch  legs  come  in  three 
styles.  Five  wood  finishes  and  two 
lower  cost  two-tone  enamel  finishes  are 
offered;  special  colors  are  available. . . . 
The  same  company  offers  a  new  mer¬ 
chandiser,  in  harmonizing  style,  that 
can  be  used  with  either  shelves  or  hang 
rods.  It’s  available  in  three  sizes— 30" 
X  60",  48"  X  60",  60"  x  60"-and  is 
built  to  take  heavy  loads.  Store  Kraft 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 


SELF-SELECTION  FIXTURING 


How  Vertical  Build-Up  With  Shelves 


Increases  Table  Display  Area 


(Table  courtesy  of  Edinger-WyckofF,  Inc.) 


FOUR  FEET  LONG 

FIVE  FEET  LONG 

SIX  FEET  LONG 

Linear  Ft. 

Square  Ft. 

Linear  Ft. 

Square  Ft. 

Linear  Ft. 

Square  Ft. 

24"  Table,  Single-Sided 

4 

8 

5 

10 

6 

12 

With  1  12"  shelf 

8 

12 

10 

15 

12 

18 

With  1  12"  &  1  16"  shelf 

12 

17.35 

15 

21.65 

18 

26 

With  1  10",  1  14"  &  1  16"  shelf 

16 

21.3 

20 

26.65 

24 

32 

With  3  14"  shelves 

16 

22 

20 

27.5 

24 

33 

24"  Table,  Double-Sided 

8 

16 

10 

20 

12 

24 

With  1  12"  shelf 

16 

24 

20 

■  30 

24 

36 

With  1  12"  &  1  16"  shelf 

24 

34.7 

30 

43.3 

36 

52 

With  1  10",  1  14"  &  1  16"  shelf 

32 

42.6 

40 

53.3 

48 

64 

With  3  14"  shelves 

32 

44 

40 

55 

48 

66 

30"  Table 

5 

12.5 

With  1  16"  shelf 

10 

19.2 

With  1  14"  &  1  18"  shelf 

15 

25.9 

/ 

With  1  12".  1  16'  &  1  20"  shelf 

20 

32.5 

Five  Foot  Square  Table 

10 

25 

With  2  16"  shelves 

30 

51.7 

82 
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Build-Up.  For  adding  height  and  dis¬ 
play  space  above  Spacemaster  frames, 
this  extension  panel  set  consists  of  two 
double-slotted  frame  extensions,  one 
pair  of  hanger  brackets  and  two  per¬ 
forated  metal  shelves.  Shelves,  which 
come  in  a  choice  of  seven  colors,  have 
a  slotting  system  on  the  bottom  surface 
which  permits  them  to  be  used  in  hori¬ 
zontal,  inclined  or  vertical  position. 
Used  vertically,  as  shown  here,  the 
shelf  becomes  a  colorful  background 
for  special  items  and  gives  quick  de¬ 
partmental  identification.  .  .  .  Space- 
master’s  new  catalogue,  due  off  the 
press  this  month,  includes  ideas  for 
remodeling  and  modernizing,  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  converting  stand¬ 
ard  fixtures  to  self-selection  units,  and 
details  on  the  whole  line  of  basic  frame 
assemblies  and  accessories.  Catalogue 
F9-S,  Reflector  Hardware  Corp.,  Dept. 
FP-9,  1400  North  23th  Avenue,  Mel¬ 
rose  Park,  III. 


On  Wheels.  A  trolley  merchandiser 
with  four  drawers  and  metal  gallery 
is  one  of  the  several  new  fixtures  on 
wheels  in  the  Serva-Sel  line.  Other 
move-about  fixtures  are  in  fanciful  cart 
shapes  with  canopies  and  superstruc¬ 
tures.  Bolt  goods  racks  and  bolt  goods 
rods  and  stanchions  for  wall  installa¬ 
tion  are  also  featured.  The  line  in¬ 
cludes  decorator  screens,  special  hat 
and  shoe  fixtures,  floor  to  ceiling  stan¬ 
chions  with  display  shelves  in  various 


sizes,  and  a  series  of  knock-down  and 
telescoping  fixtures.  Catalogue  E-9 
from  Frederic  Weinberg  Company, 
143  West  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadel¬ 
phia  2. 


Special  Display  Rack.  An  inexpensive 
gondola,  suitable  for  seasonal  displays 
and  specials,  comes  in  a  standard  48 
inch  by  60  inch  size  with  brackets  for 
four  shelves.  Shelves  adjust  to  any 
angle  or  height;  rods  also  may  be  used. 
Special  sizes  can  be  ordered.  Manu¬ 
facturer  is  Harry  Sail  ir  Co.,  Inc.,  968 
N.  9th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Fabric-File  Rack.  Flat  or  folded  fabric 
swatches,  up  to  30  by  60  inches,  are 
gripped  in  clamp  retainers  which  glide 
in  steel  channels.  The  retainers  slide 
easily  out  of  the  rack  and  swatches  are 
changed  by  removing  three  thumb¬ 
screws.  The  unit  has  rounded  edges 
so  that  it  slides  easily  along  the  floor. 
Momar  Industries,  4323  West  32nd 
Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Low-Cost  Plastic  Drawers.  Behind- 
the-counter  stock  drawers,  installed 
this  year  in  Macy’s  remodeled  notions 
and  trimmings  departments,  are  of 
Bakelite  phenolic  plastic,  molded  in 
one  piece.  They  are  said  to  cost  70  per 
cent  less  than  wcKxien  drawers,  and 
have  the  advantages  of  light  weight. 


aiterwioms.. 
AT  A  PROFITl 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE.’/ 

WITH  UNITROL 

H*r«  or*  jutt  a  f*w  of  tho  many  a6- 
vontagot  UNITROL  wHI  bring, 
t.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  ac- 
curatoly  mooMiro  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workor*  cingiy 
and  a*  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  m 
higMett  arocn  can  bo  piiH 
pointed  and  cautos  oliminatod. 

3.  Incontivo  Systom*,  to  *timo> 
Into  production  and  r«duc* 
lost  motion  and  wa*t*. 

4.  Stabilixation  of  altorotion 
charge*,  *o  Utter*  can  bo  put 
on  a  firm  "ono-prico"  ba*i*. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


CONSISTENT  MST-SELUR  .  .  .  FIRST 
CHOICE  OF  WOMEN  WHO  QUILT 


Fast-selling  because  it's  the  natural  choice  oi 
expert  and  beginner  alike.  A  cotrtplet*  line  in 
all  popular  weights  aitd  sixes— easy  to  handle 
and  sew — cut  to  exoct  sizes  for  quilt  ond  com¬ 
forter  makirrg— backed  by  years  of  customer 
confidence — your  best  lirte  for  bigger  soles 
and  profits.  _ 

Other  Taylor  Mode 
Prodvcit  Inclvde; 
quilts  and  cemfoct. 
ert,  mattress  prolec. 
tors,  and  infant 


ORDER  THE 
UNI-PAK  WAY 
Save  by  erdsrin* 
•II  foitr  lines  in 
asserted  10*.  Ik. 
shiaments — no 
freifht  penalty, 
no  ab-cliaraes. 

Keep  frssh. 
cemplets  stacks. 
Increase  yeur 
sales — lesrer 
your  easts  with 
Taylor-Made 
UNI-PAK  Plan. 


Order  Direct  ar  from 
Yaur  Favarile 
Wholesaler. 

TAYLOR  BEDDING 
MFG.  CO. 

Sine*  1903  •  Taylor,  Texas 
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smooth  surface  inside  and  out,  and  no 
sticking.  Grooves  for  dividers  are 
molded-in.  Slides  in  the  installation 
are  side-mounted  on  wood  pilasters. 
Handles  include  space  on  t6p  for  easily 
changed  labels.  Drawers  and  slides 
are  made  by  Knoll-Drake  Products, 
Inc.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Stock  Storage  Walls.  Plastic  side  pan¬ 
els  which  support  plastic  drawers  are 
offered  in  a  new  prefabricated  storage 
system  called  Stratopanel.  The  panels 
are  thin  sheets  of  plastic  w'ith  pre¬ 
formed  drawer  guides.  Two  panels 
are  cemented  to  opposite  vertical 
sides  or  supports  of  plywood  or  plas¬ 
terboard,  and  the  drawers  are  slipped 
in  place.  No  center  support  is  re¬ 
quired.  Drawers  may  be  ordered  with 
or  without  wood  fronts.  Installation 
is  said  to  be  an  easy  do-it-yourself  job. 
Standard  slide  panels  are  MYt  inches 
deep  and  24  inches  high;  drawers  are 
17/4  inches  deep,  three  inches  and  six 
inches  high,  and  made  in  widths  from 
16K*  to  4SYt.  Shelves  as  well  as  drawers 
may  be  used.  The  system  also  is  useful 
for  converting  odd  spaces  into  offices. 
Manufacturer  is  Robert  A.  Schless  & 
Co.,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.;  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Bloempot  if  Sheen,  1  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16. 

Dirt-Free  Stores.  Electronic  air  cleaner 
installations  are  said  to  make  dramat¬ 
ic  reductions  in  soiled-stock  mark- 
downs,  cleaning  and  decorating  costs 
and  employee  absenteeism.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  such  a  unit  is  tied  in  with  the 
heating  or  air  conditioning  system.  As 
the  heated  or  cooled  air  passes  through 
the  electronic  unit  it  is  freed  of  dust, 
dirt,  lint  and  jxjllen  more  effectively 
than  air  conditioning  filters  alone  can 
do  the  job.  As  to  costs,  the  Electro- 
Air  Cleaner  Company  estimates  initial 
cost,  including  installation,  at  $4.00 
per  cfm  (cubic  feet  per  minute).  What 
size  is  required  can  be  roughly  deter¬ 
mined  by  figuring  1,000  cfm  air  clean¬ 
er  capacity  for  each  two  and  a  half 
tons  of  air  conditioning,  or  each 
100,000  BTU  input  for  warm  air  fur¬ 
naces.  Capacities  available  in  the  Elec¬ 
tro-Air  lines  are  as  small  as  800  cfm 
or  as  high  as  200,000  cfm.  Catalogues 
and  brochures  are  available  from  Elec¬ 
tro-Air  Cleaner  Company,  Inc.,  Olivia 
and  Sproul  Streets,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 
.  .  .  Information  on  Westinghouse 


Precipitron  electronic  air  cleaners 
from  Westinghouse  Sturtevant  Divis¬ 
ion,  Department  T-190,  200  Readville 
Street,  Boston  36. 

Glare  Control.  Solargray  Plate  Glass 
is  recommended  by  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company  for  windows  wherever 
sun  brightness  or  glare  is  excessive. 
The  glass  is  heat-absorbing  as  well  as 
glare-reducing,  so  that  interiors  are 
more  comfortable  too. 

Fiberglass  awnings  which,  are  trans¬ 
lucent  but  temp>er  light  and  heat  are 
described  in  a  brochure  (57CA)  by  the 
manufacturers,  Ray-O-Lite  Corpora¬ 
tion,  316  Peachtree  Street,  N.  E.,  At¬ 
lanta.  .  .  .  Canopies  made  of  translu¬ 
cent  fiberglass  panels  are  durable  and 
weather  resistant.  A  recent  installa¬ 
tion  was  over  the  parking  lot  entrance 
to  Marbro’s  Ladies  Shop  in  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Calif.  Panels  were  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Filon  Plastic  Corp.,  El  Segun- 
do,  Calif.  . .  .  Dow  Chemical  Company 
reports  that  translucent  saran  awnings 
are  impervious  to  weather  and  need 
never  be  taken  down  as  the  seasons 
change.  They  are  being  manufactured 
in  many  colors  and  distinctive  designs. 

Greeting  Card  Fixtures.  In  case  you 
thought  greeting  card  manufacturers 
had  long  ago  brought  the  self-selection 
fixture  to  perfection,  here  is  news  of 
new  developments: 

Gibson  Art  Company’s  new  Pano¬ 
ramic  units,  in  two-,  three-  and  four- 
foot  lengths,  are  made  without  fixed 
panel  ends,  so  that  any  number  of 
them  can  be  put  together  with  no  sepa¬ 
ration  between  them.  Panels  are  used 
only  at  the  extreme  ends.  Gibson  says 
that  there’s  an  eight  per  cent  gain  in 
display  area,  and  that  the  elimination 
of  most  of  the  fixture  ends  puts  these 
Formica-finished  units  in  the  econo¬ 
my  class.  There  are  four  finishes  avail¬ 
able.  Besides  regular  nine-  and  12- 
tier  card  units,  there  are  corner  units 
and  units  for  gift  wrappings  and  party 
goods.  Store  Planning  Service,  Gibson 
Art  Company,  Cincinnati  37. 


Have  yon  leen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Th*  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTfCriVf  PIUMS,  INC. 

17S  5th  Atc.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Hallmark’s  new  line  of  fixtures  and 
accessory  pieces,  called  the  Crown  line, 
comes  in  a  deep  gray  which  has  been 
selected  as  harmonizing  best  with  most 
existing  store  fixtures.  The  fluorescent 
canopy  that  lights  the  fixtures  has 
been  re-designed  to  give  a  new,  even 
brilliance.  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.,  680 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1. 

Rust  Craft,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  single  basic 
harmonizing  color  and  offers  its  new 
Kolorama  units  in  26  different  colors: 
14  solid  colors  and  12  combinations. 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  standard 
wood  finishes.  Rust  Craft  Greeting 
Cards,  Dedham,  Mass. 

For  the  special  accommodation  of 
tall  studio-type  cards  Oz  has  designed 
a  revolving  rack  that  stands  on  its  own 
storage  chest  and  displays  100  cards. 
For  wall  displays  this  company  favors 
a  simple  pegboard  and  rack  arrange¬ 
ment.  Oz  Greeting  Cards,  Inc.,  51 
West  21st  Street,  New  York  10. 

Walls  and  Counter  Fronts.  New  vinyl- 
on-metal  panels  by  Clad-Rex  Corpo¬ 
ration  are  said  to  practically  eliminate 
maintenance  costs.  The  base  metal  is 
either  steel  or  aluminum.  The  vinyl 
skin  is  described  as  wear-proof  and 
damage-proof.  The  panels  are  applied 
to  existing  or  new  walls  or  counters: 
are  to  be  made  available  also  as  cur¬ 
tain  walls,  with  panels  bonded  to  any 
of  several  core  materials.  Clad-Rex 
Corporation,  2101  S.  Indiana  Avenue, 
Chicago  16,  is  a  Simoniz  Co.  subsidiary. 

Floors.  Newest  in  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company’s  line  of  plastic  sheet  flooring 
is  Tessera,  with  a  surface  formed  of 
tiny  vinyl  tiles.  The  cubes  stand  out 
individually  in  the  design,  giving  a 
tiled  effect,  but  are  imbedded  in  vinyl. 
The  nubby  surface  helps  to  conceal 
imperfections  in  the  subfloor  and 
scratches  on  the  surface.  The  material 
is  heavy -gauge,  six  feet  wide.  Its  Hy- 
dracord  backing  is  said  to  permit  in¬ 
stallation  anywhere,  even  in  below- 
grade  locations.  Price-wise,  Tessera 
is  in  the  i/^  inch  rubber  tile  range. 

Odor  Elimination.  The  Airkem  system 
removes  odors  from  the  air  of  the  store 
and  odors  that  have  been  absorbed 
by  merchandise,  walls  and  fixtures. 
Brochure  from  Airkem,  Inc.,  241  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magaone 


Report  to 
Retail 
Management 
From  DuPont 


Background  information  for  retail 
merchandising  management  about 
important  Du  Pont  merchandising  programs. 


Merchandising  Division,  Textile  Fibers  Dept. 


BEHER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMiSTRr 


HOW  TO  CREATE  A  NEW  SELLING  SEASON  IN  YOUR  MEN’S  WEAR  DEPARTMENT 


You  know  better  than  we  that  lack  of  timely 
merchEuidise  ceui  cause  pronounced  euuI  costly 
seasomil  dips  in  a  depEirtment’s  sEdes  curve ...  as, 
for  exEunple,  in  men’s  clothing.  After  jEmuEuy 
cleEirances  there  h£is  been  little  new  to  offer  but 
suits,  slacks  Euid  jackets  in  summer  weights  .  .  . 
and  in  most  pEirts  of  the  country  yoxur  customers 
won’t  resixind  to  this  merchEuidise  until  late 
MEuch  or  April. 

A  hopeful  new  development 

Now,  a  hopeful  new  development .  .  .  the  “Mid- 
Weight”  suit . . .  promises  to  provide  your  men’s 
clothing  dep>£urtment  with  merchandise  it  CEm 
promote  at  full  msurkup  from  late  JEmuEury  right 
through  eEirly  April. 

“Mid-Weights”  Eire  medium-weight  suits  and 
slacks  made  from  a  new  range  of  worsted  and 
woolen-type  fabrics  weighing  from  8  to  10 
ovmces  per  yard.  These  gEirments  will  serve  eus  a 
tTEinsition  between  fsill  weights  of  11  to  12  ounces 
Emd  lightweight  summer  suits  of  6  to  7  ounces. 
Your  buyers  will  find  patterns  and  colorations 
most  appropriate  for  this  time  of  year.  Tlmnks  to 
“Dacron”*  polyester  fiber  Emd  “Orion”**  acrylic 
fiber,  the  new  “Mid-Weights”  need  tEike  no  back 
seat  in  performance  or  durability  to  their  fall- 
weight  counterpEurts. 

Eariy  retail  tryouts  passed  with  flying  colors 

'The  first  retEiilers  to  pioneer  “Mid-Weights”  re¬ 
port  that  the  merchandise  gave  their  department 
something  to  promote  in  Em  otherwise  dull  peri¬ 
od;  it  enabled  them  to  sell  msmy  more  units  at 
higher  prices  Emd  higher  dollar  mEirgins  than 


would  have  been  possible  with  too-eEirly  promo¬ 
tion  of  summer  goods.  SEdes  went  far  beyond 
even  their  own  optimistic  expectations,  with  no 
shortening  of  either  the  winter  or  summer  selling 
seEisons. 

Extra  selling  season  possible  next  spring 

Backed  by  successful  auditions  with  the  first 
stores  Emd  resources  to  try  them,  “Mid-Weights’* 
will  become  generEiUy  avEulable  for  the  spring 
1959  season.  Buyers  will  find  them  offered  by 
many  fEuniliar  resources.  Suit  prices  will  ramge 
from  about  $50  to  $90  retEul  or  higher;  slacks 
and  sport  jackets  will  be  of  compEirable  quEdity. 

With  msmagement  interest  Eind  backing,  buyers 
can  profitably  exploit  this  new  selling  season  by 
plsmning  merchEmdise  Emd  promotion  budgets 
with  spring  1959’s  possibilities  in  mind  rather 
th£m  in  terms  of  pEust  seEisonal  dips. 

A  job  and  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us! 

We’ll  be  telling  men  about  “Mid-Weights”  in  our 
nationEd  advertising.  So  will  clothing  manufac- 
tvurers.  We  hope  that  you,  too,  will  add  your  voice 
and  promote  this  new  idea  with  chEuracteristic 
flEiir  Emd  excitement. 

CeiU  on  us  for  Emy  help  we  cEm  give  . . .  for  fact 
cards  about  “Mid-Weight”  clothing,  for  resource 
lists,  for  information  about  who  niEikes  what. 
Write  or  phone  Men’s  WeEur  MendiEuidising,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  350  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  LOngacre  3-6400.  This  is  a  job 
Emd  opportunity  for  sdl  of  us! 


Enjoy  tho  “Du  Pont  Show  of  tho  Month”  on  CBS-TV 


**‘0ocron'‘  li  Du  Ponl'i  rugiiturad  ttoduwocli  (of  ill  polyuslur  Bb«r. 
**"Orton'*  is  Du  Font's  rugistnrad  Irodmawk  for  its  ocryBc  libur. 


A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  gives  this  Store  THE  ULTNA-MODERN  Barrow’s  Cloth* 

complete  cash  and  inventory  control.  Ing  Store  in  Newport  Beach,  Cal. 


"Our  G^StUmal  Charge-Posting  System 

saves  us *2,700  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  11  months. ’’-Barrows  aolWng  store. 

Newport  Beach,  Cal. 


“Our  National  System  automatical¬ 
ly  posts  both  cash  and  charge  trans¬ 
actions,’’  writes  R.  Barrow,  owner  of 
Barrow’s  Clothing  Store.  “As  a  re¬ 
sult,  our  National  has  eliminated 
losses  from  missing  or  forgotten 
charge  slips. 

“On-the-spot  posting  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts  saves  us  many  hours  of  work 
each  week  that  were  previously  re¬ 
quired  when  charge  tickets  were 
posted  by  hand.  And  the  fact  that 
our  National  has  separate  cash 


drawers  for  each  salesperson  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  trace  cash  dis¬ 
crepancies  immediately. 

“By  greatly  increasing  our  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency,  our  National 
Charge-Posting  System  saves  us 
more  than  $2,700  a  year,  pays  for 
itself  every  11  months.’’ 


owner  of 
Barrow's  Clothing  Store 


Your  store,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
time-  and  money-saving  features  of  a 
National  System.  Nationals  pay  for 
themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly 
profit.  National’s  world-wide  service 
organization  will  protect  this  profit. 
Ask  us  about  the  National  Mainte¬ 
nance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book.) 

•trape  mark  reo.  o.  e.  rat.  orr. 

Q4^athncU* 

CASH  Htmrns  •  apo)h6  machihis 
ACCOHHriHS  mCHIHtS 
Mct  Mfct  (Ha  Camboh  ttoHino) 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


